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ENGINES STAY 


CLEANER 
When You Use Mobiloil 


MOBILOIL IS DISTILLED REFINED. DEWAXED. FILTERED 
WON'T FOUL SPARK PLUGS |f 











WON'T STICK VALVES | . { 





WON'T GUM 


i__RINGS | 


WITHSTANDS THE 

TERRIFIC HEATS AND 

paassunss OF MODERN 
PEED ENGINES 








HAT’S YOUR CAR’S HEART above. But 

the same facts apply to all farm en- 
gines... you must have clean oil to keep 
rings, valves, ‘‘plugs’’ working effi- 
ciently, economically. 

But cleanliness alone isn’t enough! 
For complete oil economy, you need all 
good oil qualities. Mobiloil reduces ‘‘oil 
drag”’; resists gum, carbon, wear. 

That’s Mobiloil’s complete “‘Bal- 
anced Protection’’! Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc. and affiliates: General Pe- 
troleum Corp. ; Magnolia Petroleum Co, 


This is One of 4 
ways Mobiloil’s 


Saves Money in 
Cars, Trucks, Tractors 














Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
Man Has a Complete 
Line of Money-Saving 
Farm Products! 


Farmers everywhere have 
proved that genuine Mobiloils 
and Mobilgreases cost less to 
use than ordinary oils and 
greases. 


Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
man has lower-priced lubri- 
cants also—made by the mak- 
ers of Mobiloil—economical 
for equipment whose age or 
condition does not justify the 
highest grade. 





MOBILOIL— made to give you 
**Balanced Protection.”’ All 
good oil qualities—not just 
one or two. 
MOBILGAS—delivers ‘‘Bal- 
anced Performance.’’ A scien- 
tific blend of every good gaso- 
line quality. 

POWER FUEL—special tractor 
fuel. Smooth, even-burning, 
powerful, economical. 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2—the all- 
purpose farm grease. Won’t 
wash out or squeeze out! 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—all 
grades. Highest quality. 
KEROSENE — pure, clean- 
burning. Refined by experts. 
WHITE GASOLINE—clear- 
burning in gasoline appli- 
ances. 

BUG-A-BOO—kills insects 
quickly, surely. Stainless. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY— 
non-irritative. Effective all day. 


USE MOBILGREASE NO. 2 
ON HIGH-SPEED CHAINS 
AND SPROCKET WHEELS! 











Mobilgrease No. 2 stays on the job 
«+» won’t throw off or wash out. 
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SoLID comfort in a tiny spot of 
shade like the above pair enjoys may 
have inspired the following poem, 
whose author is unknown. It was re- 
cently copied from an old jug in New 
Orleans by Mrs. E. T. Meredith, Sr., 
who liked the tribute to farm life ex- 
pressed by its lines: 


Let the wealthy and great 
Roll in splendor and state; 
I envy them not, I declare it. 


| eat my own lamb, my own chicken 
and ham, 

| shear my own fleece, and I wear it. 

| have lawns, I have bowers, 

| have fruits, | have flowers, 

The lark is my morning alarmer. 


So, jolly boys, now, 
Here is God’s speed the plow, 
Long life and success to the farmer! 


When the governor of Maine was 
campaigning, so the story goes, he ran 
into a series of extremely heavy, soupy 
fogs. Stopping at a crossroads grocery 
to warm himself and possibly talk 
politics, he found a lone native by the 
fire, cap pulled low, pipe out, and in 
general deeply dejected. To start con- 
versation the governor remarked: “I 
suppose you’re interested in politics?” 
No reply. Thinking the dejected one 
might be deaf on that side, the gov- 
ernor repeated the question to the oth- 

er ear. With a great effort the native 
emoved the cold pipe, peered out from 
beneath his cap to say: “I ain’t inter- 
ested in a danged thing until this fog 
lears up.” A lot of Midwest natives 
re using the same excuse about the fog 


of uncertainty surrounding national 
agricultural policy. They overlook a 
multitude of things they could do to 
improve their condition regardless of 
what the Government may effect. 


@ Rural hot spots, presented on page 13, 
are the opposite side of the picture we 
so frequently show of farm boys and 
girls at work in 4-H Club or Future 
Farmer projects. The evil influence of 
cheap entertainment cannot be ig- 
nored even tho we are confident that 
only a few boys and girls are reached 
by it. Nor can we adults escape criti- 
cism. Young folks must and should 
have good times. If no better ways are 
offered, the hot spots will flourish. A 
dog’s nose is the coldest thing in the 
world, but it’s not much colder than 
some of the places we think our young 


folks should like. 


@ Fridays proved to be my lucky 
days last month, for on one | visited 
the New York World’s Fair and, on 
the following, walked miles thru lowa 
fields inspecting pasture-improvement 
projects. I enjoyed the apple trees in 
full bloom at the Fair; in fact, I en- 
joyed the whole Fair and especially 
the remarks of the city dwellers as 
they watched, fascinated, the milking 
of the cows in the Borden exhibit. No 
curious crowds were gathered about 
lowa’s apple trees or cow barns! 
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The Sensational NEW 


Firestone | 


TIRE CHANGEOVER PLAN 


NOW Any Model Tractor Can Be Equipped With 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires at a NEW LOW COST! 


zi 


= 
= 


5 Mince ig 


P; h i a 8 9 - 
oS % i . title gt’ eae 
Remove steel lugs and put Cut down the spokes, apply new Replace steel lug wheels with & 
| PLAN No. 1| dual Firestone Ground Grip | PLAN No. 2, rim and single or dual Firestone 
Tires over present wheels, Ground Grip Tires. 


new wheels equipped with single d 
or dual Ground Grip Tires. 
FirESTONE put the farm on rubber by developing 
the first practical pneumatic tractor tire. And now, 
Firestone leads the way again to greater farm economy 
with a sensational new money-saving method of 
equipping steel-lug tractors with Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires simply by removing the steel lugs and 
putting Firestone Dual Ground Grip Tires on your 
present wheels. With this new and exclusive 
Firestone Changeover Plan and the famous 
Firestone Cut-Down Wheel Plan and Firestone 
Wheel Replacement Plan, any make or model 
tractor of any age with any type of wheel, can 





Only FIRESTONE Vi 
Ground Grip Tires 
Have These Patented 
and Exclusive 
Advantages: 


Triple-Braced Traction 
rs, which cannot bend, 
break or tear off. 

Longer Tire Life, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to 
Loosen, because of extra 


be quickly and easily equipped with Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires at low cost. 

By means of the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan, you can change over your 
tractor mow on terms to suit your convenience. 
Ask your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone 
Tire Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store for a free demonstration of 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires on your own 
farm, without cost or obligation. Find out 
how little it costs to put your farm on rubber. 





\ 


layers of Gum-Dipped 
cords under the tread. 

Scientifically-Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of 
Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 

32% Greater Tread Bar 
Surface Contact assures 
increased pulling power. 

21% Fiatter Triple-Braced 

read provides greater 
shoulder traction. 


bs 
BBER 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below 


PL TE FARM ON R 
Firestone STANDARD TIRES 


Now at New Low Prices! 


The famous Firestone Standard Tire, for years a 
favorite of farmers everywhere, 

is now priced so low that there 

is no need to take chances on 

an “unknown” brand. 


4.75 /5.00-19 
5.25 /5.50-17 


6.25 /6.50-16 
Other Sizes Proportionately Low 
Prices subject to change without notice 


A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment pla0 
Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover Plan 


Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires with = 
own tractor on my own farm. 





Make and mode! of tractor 





Please demonstrate on 
Name 
R. F. D. or Street Number 





Including Your 
Old Tire 


Town..... 








d /f 


IT’S A FACT—MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH |f 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Margaret Speaks and Alfred * See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building at New Yor 
Wallenstein, Monday evenings, Nationwide N. B, C. Red Network. World's Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco. 
Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber ‘ 








Donald Bolen, 13, and Dora, 16, attend Grinnell 
High School. Donald plans to study art this summer 
under his uncle who is an artist. Dora wants to 
go to college next year and study mathematics 


Ann is her mother's 
helper. Likes to wash 
dishes—insists on 
doing the best china 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ®TANLEY 


THE STORY 
OF 


THIS MONTH'S 
COVER 
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Veet the Polen 


By Marjorie Griffin 


NE 
res 
ted 


ion 

nd, Bruce, 11, is as proud of the steers as 
R : his dad. He knows how to handle them! 

luse EPRESENTATIVE of thousands 


one BB of farm womenand their varied hobbies, 
to Mrs. Verner Bolen, Grinnell, Iowa, 


The practical operator of a 160-acre 
farm, Mr. Bolen is intensely interested 
in and a loyal supporter of his wife's 


xtra poses for this month’s Successful Farm- wie 
ed ing cover as she arranges a mixed sum- homemaking and community activities 
eq (ete", bouquet. While she is the busy 

de mother of four children, with all the how they get their rosy 


cheeks. Mother’s good 
cooking and planning of 
well-balanced meals is 
back of those appetites. 


duties centering in the Midwestern 
of JB farm home, her skillful management 
sth PR makes it possible to indulge in her 
flower hobby. When you walk into the 





wad cheery freshness of the Bolen home you And speaking of cooking 
ver. {fe know Mrs. Bolen’s is a practical hobby, —I wish you might have 
ped 9B for she has carried over into home dec- tasted the chocolate angel- 
ter ration the principles of color har- food cake with whipped 
mony learned while arranging flowers. cream that Mrs. Bolen 

\Irs. Bolen has always liked flowers served the first time I 

AY §°>d made many attractive arrange- visited her home. There 
ments, but never had any special color was something different 

peiow): # (raining until last year when she about that cake—baked 
studied color in home project work. Then on  ontopofthe stove! It was delicious, tender, and moist. 

tpl # Achievement Day she and her co-worker gave an Mrs. Bolen’s training and experience as a teacher 
ay ¥ unusual color demonstration. They explained the have come in handy not only in raising the four chil- 
color wheel and demonstrated its use Gy showing dren but also in her community work. She takes an 
imple, artistic, fruit and flower arrangements. active part in home project work. She is township 


— \Ir. Bolen does general farming and feeds cattle. chairman this year and has been a local club leader 


He has shown at the International, Chicago, and for 10 years. At present she is on the 4-H committee. 
won prizes on his steers. Mr. and Mrs. Bolen are She belongs to a church group in her community, 
an ambitious young couple raising a happy, healthy and also a social organization. 

tamily of two boys and two girls. Bruce was state 

health champion when 16 months old. When Dora Mrs. Bolen is an all-round, good farm homemaker. 
was 22 months old, she was the healthiest Iowa farm She not only has a fine family, she has a cheerful, 
baby. But none of the four children needs silver cups colorful home and is a forward-looking woman—an- 
to prove his health. Just sit down with them to the other down-to-earth farm personality we’re proud to 
family dinner table. Watch them eat, and know include in our Successful Farming color-cover series. 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





Has Judge Hardy’s delightful family 
dropped in on you yet? If by chance 
they haven’t, why don’t you drop in 
on them? 

a * 28 
You'll know they’re in town when you 
see this sign: 


HERE’S A CHALLENGE. Mickey 
Rooney (himself... not a stand-in) will 
write a congratulatory letter to the five 
best copiers of the above drawing. Mickey’s 
letters are very personal. So send yours 
(don’t make it too big) to Leo, M-G-M 
Studios, Box X, Culver City, Cal. We are 
the final judges... all drawings become our 
property ...none will be returned. 

* * * * 
All who send in drawings but don’t win 
one of Mickey’s personal letters will re- 
ceive (withour compliments) The Screen 
Forecast, giving all the inside dope 
about coming Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
attractions, of which there are many. 

* * * * 
And one of the most attractive of the 
attractions brings together Claudette 
Colbert and James Stewart in a Van 
Dyke-directed opus entitled “It’s a 
Wonderful World’’. 

x & x & 
No matter what your opinion of the 
world may be, you won’t deny that it’s 
a wonderful picture. 

x“ tt sR 
In addition to Claudette and James, 
Guy Kibbee, Nat Pendleton, Frances 
Drake, Edgar Kennedy, Ernest Truex 
are in the cast. 

* * * * 
Soon we shall all say a gay hello to 
“Goodbye Mr. Chips’’. Our scouts re- 
port that Robert Donat’s performance 
is his best ever, and director Sam Wood’s 
screen translation of the James Hilton 
novel is perfection. 


* * 


WIZARD OF OZ 
(More rhythmic notes) 
THE TIN 
WOODMAN 
(Jack Haley) 


The woodman with his blade so trusty 
Must yield to oiling daily, 
For when he weeps his joints get rusty, 
Oh, Jeeper Weeper Haley! 
(To be continued) 
oe = «x. 2 
“Calling Dr. Kildare’’. Calling all fans! 


— Lea 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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Whett do you Think 9). 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 
heartily welcomed, printed as there's space.—Editors. 


Youthful Enthusiasts 


In the instruction- 
al activities of our 
agricultural colleges, 
high schools, and 
other educational in- 
stitutions, the pri- 
mary emphasis in 
livestock selection 
continues to be 

placed upon “judging” exercises in which 
animals are evaluated by external appear- 
ances. It is true that some students take 
courses or otherwise receive instruction rela- 
tive to the genetic aspects of animal breed- 
ing, but the major emphasis for the rank and 
file of these young people continues to be 
placed upon breed types and show-ring stand- 
ards. If any one wishes to doubt these state- 
ments, let him investigate the time spent 
by students on livestock-judging and then 
make comparisons with the time spent on 
the practical uses of the science of genetics 
in the improvement of livestock. 

Many students of vocational agriculture 
and members of 4-H Clubs are encouraged to 
pay high prices for breeding animals selected 
on the basis of form and pedigree. Selection 
for herd-building is based almost entirely up- 
on the same considerations, with a resulting 
perpetuation of the naive belief that “like 
produces like” and that animals which look 
alike will breed alike. 

Others of these youthful enthusiasts are 
fattening and pampering animals for the 
show ring, often with such high investments 
that the only possibility of financial gain is 
the remote chance of winning in “‘big-time”’ 
competition and selling the animals at prices 
much higher than their real value as meat 
animals. The glory and profit for the few 
who win have encouraged the attitude of 
taking extreme risks and the spirit of inten- 
sified competition. A scandal was in the 
offing a few years ago when it was discovered 
that a few youthful showmen at one of the 
national shows resorted to back-lifting tech- 
niques for their steers! In spite of the “show- 
ring-merry-go-round”’ aspects of these activi- 
ties, many of our high schools, agricultural 
colleges, and 4-H Clubs continue to promote 
them. 

Livestock-judging contests are being con- 
tinued along lines almost identical with the 
traditional contests. In most of these contests, 
animals are judged solely upon the basis of 
external characteristics. Frequently, ‘““coach- 
ing” is concentrated upon the most compe- 
tent, and neither time nor expense is spared 
in the attempt to produce winning judging 
teams. Furthermore, the winners of contests 
may be decided on margins which are sta- 
tistically insignificant; and were the same 
teams to repeat the process for a given con- 
test, itis highly probable that a markedly dif- 
ferent ranking would be the result. 

Here and there, changes are in evidence in 
which instructional approaches are based up- 
on the newer findings of genetics. Breeding 
programs are being encouraged in which 
consideration is given to performance and 
transmitting ability. Experiences are being 
provided in selection in which performance 
and transmitting ability are given due em- 
phasis. A few livestock shows for students of 
vocational agriculture and others are in 
evidence in which market animals are shown 
in their “working clothes” and the placings 
are based upon market classifications. Some 
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judging contests are being conduct 
which consideration is given to factors i 
dition to type. These and other cha 
are in evidence in isolated cases, but 
continue to be the exception rather 
the rule. 

The young men in the groups to which ref 
erence has been made will form a sign if 
portion of the livestock-breeders of the fu 
ture. Others will become teachers and 5; 
cialists with responsibilities directly 
nected with livestock improvement. I: 
attempts to bring about needed chang 
show rings and breed associations, and i: 
practices of the rank and file of animal-b: 
ers, these young men have a role of vital 
nificance. Let us better prepare them 
improving our instructional procedures w! 
deal with livestock selection and impri 
ment.—C. P. Deyoe, Department of Aer: 
tural Education, Michigan State College. 


On Breaking Colts 


In your April issue 
you had a picture of a 
county agent trying to 
break a colt. I surely 
don’t think much of 
his ideas and would be 
willing to bet that the 
average colt after a deal like that would b 
so scared of a rope that you would be lucky 
to ever get near him with a rope again. 
My idea of breaking a colt is kind treat 
ment, plenty of patience, and a well-brok« 
horse to hitch him with. I don’t want to s: Ly 
anything against a county agent, but I do be- J 
lieve that if they would get out on the farn 
and try some of them new-fangled ideas they 
would find out that the best way is to learn 
farming by experience and not from a book. 
—Arnadt Baker, Minn. 


In a recent issue, you pictured a count) 
agent demonstrating before his farmers some 
of the fine points (if that is what you call 
fine points) in training an unbroken colt. | 
think such cruelty to animals should b: 
stopped.— Miss Arlene Hines, N. Y. 


Hoyle would have approved. Trussed as it 
was, the colt was not being injured and was 
under perfect control. The ropes enabled the 
county agent to pick up the colt’s feet with 
safety and otherwise accustom it to handling. 
A few minutes later, harnessed and hitched to a 
wagon with an older, well-trained horse, the 
colt walked and trotted without fear—Editors. 


Of Cats and Hens 


Our old cat had a litter of kittens in a 
manger right beside a hen’s nest. The old 
hen moved over onto the brood of kittens 
and began clucking, insisting upon keeping 
them warm. She even laid her eggs amon 
them the first day, but thereafter content: 
herself with merely mothering them. Wh 
a young kitten would attempt to crawl from 
under her, she would push it back and spread 
her wings farther. Whenever the old mother 
cat would come near to feed her little ones, 
the hen would put up a fight. This continued 
for several weeks until I finally locked up th 
hen.—Mrs. Magdalene Leuthner, Wis. 


7 
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For the best letter on an unusual animal, 
submitted to the “What Do You Think: 
Editor before August 1: a two-dollar prize. 
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Country Churches 


Beside some quiet road or on some hill 
You point your weathered steeples 
to the sky; 
Unsought and all unthanked, you waft 
us still 
Some fragrance of your peace as we 
go by. 


“Green pastures” stretch away on 
either side, 
And not far off a brook’s “‘still 
waters” run; 
Within your shadow cattle feed, calm- 
eyed, 
And all “‘the hills are joyful” in the 
sun. 


Here is the word too long forgot of 
earth: 
Crowds and their clamors often but 
delude— 
A chosen few witnessed the Holy Birth, 
The crucifixion saw a multitude. 


O little gray-white churches, ever may 
You point your modest steeples to 
the sky 
All things save this have changed 
within our day: 
“Where two or three are gathered, 
there am I,” 


—Maud Ludington Cain 


Coming Events 


June 26-July 1—North Dakota State Fair, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 

July 28-August 7—Seventh World’s Poultry Con- 
gress, Cleveland, Ohio 

August 12-20—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
Illinois 

August 19-26—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
Missour! 

August 19-27—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

August 23—September 1—lIowa State Fair and 
Exposition, Des Moines, lowa 

August 26-September 1—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

August 26-September 4—Minnesota State Fair, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

August 26-September 9—New York State Fair, 
Syracuse, New Yor 

August 26-September 10—Michigan State Fair, 
Detroit, Michigan 


September 1-8—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

September 3-9—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

September 10-16—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 


insas 

September 16—23—Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, 
K insas 

September 17-23—Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

September 23-30—Oklahoma State Fair and 
Exposition, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

September 25—October 1—The Dairy Catt!e Con- 
gres National Belgian Horse Show, and 

Midwest Industrial Exposition, Waterloo, Iowa 


October 2-8—Oklahoma Free State Fair, Mus- 
gee, Oklahoma 
October 6-8—Chicago 100-Mile Trail Ride (saddle 


horses), Chicago, Illinois 
October 13-15—Iowa 100-Mile Trail Ride, Des 
M ines, lowa 
October 14—21—American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Missouri 
October 21-30—National Dairy Show, San 


Francisco, California 


O ver 22-28—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show and 
Horse Show, Omaha, Nebraska ‘ 
D nber 2-9—International Livestock Exposi- 


, Chicago, Illinois 








AUGUST will bring a host of helpful, 
entertaining articles to Successful Farm- 
readers: an experience story of 
linnesota livestockmen; two pages on 
ncrib construction; facts on trench 
s; a trip to cool Alaska; summer sup- 
menus; an article on how to know 
good furniture; ideas for home remod- 
ng; a fine page on child-guidance prob- 
is; the latest news in our “Farm 
nth in Review’; many more features. 
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Mink Of thts picture 
when you pay taxe 





ICTURED here are three “ways” 
of transportation—three routes by 
which freight may move. 


And it may interest you to know that 
only one “pays its way”—meets all its 
own costs, serves you without the aid 
of tax money. 


That one is the railroads. 


The railroads built their own road- 
ways in the beginning. They pay out 
of their own pockets the entire cost of 
maintaining them. 


Beyond that, they pay taxes on them— 
local taxes for the support of schools, 
public health, the courts and other 
state and county government activities 
for which you pay taxes too. 


You may have been told that inland 
waterways ate provided by nature, 
free of charge and ready to use. But 
the fact is, the tax money spent to im- 
prove and maintain inland waterways 
amounts to as much as—or more than 
—the total cost of moving by rail the 
tonnage which these waterways carry. 


1939 Granp Circe Rauwroap Tour to BotH Worto’s Fairs... 


See your ticket agent! 
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Of course, highway carriers pay taxes, 
too, but almost all of what they pay 
is spent on the highways they use. 
What’s more, the total amount they 
pay is far less than their fair share of 
the cost of building and maintaining 
these roads. 


When you consider all this, you can 
see that the railroads are doing a 
mighty good operating job. Their 
average revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is only about one cent 
—and nearly one-third of that goes to 
meet the cost of providing and main- 
taining their roadways. 


But they are regulated and restricted 
on the outworn theory that they’re a 
“monopoly” — and at the same time 
they must compete with other favored 
forms of transportation. 


All they need or ask, as far as govern- 
ment transportation policies are con- 
cerned, is a square deal—no favors for 
themselves or their competitors — 
which means a fair chance to earn 
a living. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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how to choose and where, why, and 


how to use it, presented with an eye for 


tomorrow's service and today’s purse 


By Walter J. Hunt 


F ALL the reasons that you 
may advance for painting your home, 
service buildings, and equipment, a 
sifting will just about simmer them 
down to two: protect surfaces 
against weather, warping, cracking, 
and rusting (in other words, to keep 
your investment as nearly as possi- 
ble as it was when you made it); and 
to provide an attractive dress which 
will remain reasonably clean. To 
most of us these are reasons enough, 
as witnessed by the estimate that, 
before the close of 1939, painters, 
both amateur and professional, in the 
United States will have spread over 
wood and metal surfaces pigments 
(colored substances) and oils amount- 
ing to some 190,000,000 gallons! 

Once you make the decision to 
paint, the questions of how and what 
to apply arise to tickle your tastes 
and your pocketbook. Actually there 
should be no hocus-pocus about 
painting; the names of reliable deal- 
ers and manufacturers are legion. 
Yet it is obvious that you will do 
well to give certain guide posts at 
least a passing glance. 

One cardinal principle that stands 
out for the buyer and user of paint is 
to do business with a reliable dealer 
whom you know and can trust to ad- 
vise you, and who offers a product 
from an honest manufacturer. 

For more than 30 years, North 
Dakota’s state chemist has warred 
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on adulterated, misbranded, and 
otherwise dishonest paints. This 
state was the first firmly to thwack 
such goods when, some three dec- 
ades ago, a law was enacted re- 
quiring that all paint in intrastate 
commerce be labeled on each con- 
tainer with an exact accounting of 
what it contained. Since then some 
other states have passed similar 
laws. Recently the National Paint, 
Varnish & Lacquer Association, 
Incorporated, has prepared a uni- 
form labeling plan is the use of all 
of its members. 


FLAGRANT violations in North 
Dakota have been prosecuted. At in- 
tervals the state chemist, C..S. Ladd, 
issues bulletins on painting, and 
periodically he publishes a booklet 
for general distribution containing 
painting information and the de- 
tailed analyses of several paints 
then currently offered in the state, 
with comments on quality. From 
these analyses it is seen that, while 
there are numerous good products, 
the liquid portion of some low-grade 
paints contains as high as 25 per- 
cent water. At times it masquerades 
on the label as “‘aqua,” “‘emulsion,’ 
or “colloidal solution,” but it’s wa- 
ter just the same. Water can serve 
little useful purpose in paints—ex- 
cept, of course, the cold-water 
paints or whitéwashes. There scarce- 





ly is valid reason for more than o1 
percent of it in the liquid content, 
and many good brands contain nom 
There are certain less-expensiv: 
materials, sometimes referred to as 
“inerts’” but properly classed 
transparent pigments. They includ: 
magnesium silicate, talc, baryt 
silicas, whiting, chalk or calcium 
carbonate, calcium sulphate, china 
clay, and mica. Formula _labe! 
sometimes ambiguously call mi 
tures of these “‘silicates,” “inert pig 
ments,” or “extending pigments.” 
In prepared paint they legitimately 
are used to improve brushing con 
sistency and keep pigments from 
settling to the bottom of the can. 
In the interest of economy, trans 
parent pigments may be used a: 
generously as consistent with dura- 
bility and hiding qualities of th 
paint. Excessive amounts of them 
are viewed with suspicion. Varnish 
or resins in outside paints have 
odious reputation because very 
cheap and unreliable paints often 
contain varnish and a large volu: 
of mineral spirits and water. Va 
nishes are not for that purpose. 
The presence of volatile thinne: 
paints 1s to be watched, especial!) 
there is too much bodied oil. |! 
quote from the February C 
sumer’s Guide: ‘“‘When the volat 
thinner amounts to more than !° 
percent of the liquid part of th 
paint by weight, consumers are ™ 
ceiving a clear signal to watch ou 
Conversely, no less than 85 per< el 
of the liquid part of the paint by 
weight should be drying oil 
(linseed or a mixture of linseed, tung 
soybean, or perilla oil). 
Paint-makers use petroleum prod 
ucts, mineral spirits, varnish, and 
naphthas for various thinners—‘‘vol- 
atile thinners’’—because they dry 
so rapidly. The safest thinner for 
the home | Continued on page /6 
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SHARE THE 


GOOD SIRES 


By E. E. Heizer 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Properly used, artificial in- 
semination can be a power- 
ful tool for the mass im- 
provement of farm animals 


RTIFICIAL insemination, 
unfortunately, has been presented 
as something new and spectacular. 
Fantastic stories of matings between 
animals on different continents have 
appeared, and such terms as “‘trans- 
continental breeding’’ and ‘“‘test- 
tube calves” are common. Conse- 
quently, it is safe to say that no sub- 
ject has so aroused the curiosity of 
stockmen during recent months. 

Artificial breeding is not new, nor 
is it spectacular. It has been re- 
ported that Arab horsemen used it 
in breeding horses centuries ago. 
About 1780, Spallanzani, working 
with dogs, demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the female of the species 
would produce young when insemi- 
nated artificially in place of normal 
mating. In recent years, artificial 
breeding has been employed by 
breeders of horses to a very limited 
extent. Likewise, a few breeders of 
cattle and other animals have, on 
occasion, adopted this method of 
breeding, usually confining its use 
to the farm where the animals were 
quartered or near-by farms. 


PRESENT interest in this subject 
in be attributed to the develop- 
ment of techniques by European 
and other scientists which make its 
widespread use not only possible, 
but practical as well. 
Che influence of improved meth- 
xis on the use of artificial insemi- 
itioneas a powerful tool for mass 
mprovement of farm animals is well 
istrated by the growth of this 
work abroad. In Russia, a recent re- 
rt states that 25 percent of the 
ves are being bred in this manner. 
[his report also indicates that five 
rcent of the cattle are bred arti- 
ally, and the method is exten- 
vely used in the breeding of swine 
nd poultry. 
In 1937 there was organized in 
Denmark a large co-operative arti- 
ial breeding society designed to 











These remarkable photographs show 
three generations of cows produced by 
artificial insemination. The three lower 
cows, conceived artificially, are daugh- 
ter, granddaughter, and great-grand- 
daughter of the top cow.—Pabst Farm 


Semen shipped 3,000 miles by airplane was 
used to produce this sturdy Hampshire lamb 


adapt modern techniques in such a 
manner as to bring about rapid herd 
improvement without the incon- 
venience or hazards that attend the 
Russian mode of operation. In brief, 
the Danish organization provided 
service of outstanding sires to its 
members by employing a competent 
young veterinarian who supervised 
the feeding and care of association 
sires, collected semen, and daily in- 
seminated cows owned by members 
on their individual farms. In this 
type of organization, the owners 
notify the association veterinarian 
each morning when a cow is ob- 
served in heat. Sometime during the 
day he calls and, following a routine 
examination of the cow, she is in- 
seminated if in condition to breed. 

This association had a member- 
ship of 200 farmers who entered a 
total of 1,200 COWS for service to 
sires owned by the society. During 
its first year of operation it achieved 
the remarkable record of one con- 
ception per 1.58 inseminations. This 
record is fully equal to that of our 
best herds which employ natural 
service. This success prompted the 
organization of a number of societies 
in Denmark which use the same 
mode of operation. 


THE first American co-operative 
breeding group was organized by E. 
J. Perry of the New Jersey Agricul 
tural Experiment Station. This 
group, organized in accordanc¢ e W ith 
the Danish plan, began breeding 
May 1, 1938. It started with 102 


members who entered 1,050 cows of 


one breed. On October 15, it was ex- 
panded to include 186 members with 
a total of 2,180 cows of two breeds. 
This association employs two full- 
time veteri- [| Continued on page 44 
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THE FARM MONTH 
REVIEW 


No QUOTAS. Even a billion 
bushels of wheat—new and old— 
forecast for July of this year was not 
enough to warrant a showdown on 
AAA marketing quotas. This deci- 
sion by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace and his associates 
leaves to date cotton as the only crop 
to which quotas are being applied. 
Wheat-acreage restrictions are to be 
relaxed somewhat for 1940, the al- 
lotment for the nation being 55,000,- 
000 acres, and 62,000,000 acres for 


1940. 


BIG YEAR. The farm act passed in 
1938 is to have a real ‘cial in 1939, 
with about 85 percent of the crop 
acreage in the farm areas covered by 
the 1939 farm program. The combi- 
nation of favorable commodity loans 
plus increased benefits—both soil 
conservation and parity payment— 
lured back to the current program 
many who had stayed out since the 
first corn-hog days in 1934. 

Congress has had before it various 
solutions for the farm problem, in- 
cluding a domestic-allotment or two- 
price plan, and outright price-fixing. 
Observers at one time thought noth- 
ing would save the Roosevelt-Wal- 
lace farm program from drastic al- 
teration—f not outright rejection— 
but the indicated participation this 
year gave the program a new lease 
on life. 

Instead of dismantling the farm- 
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Gilmore 


For recent ‘‘Golden 
Spike Days"’ loyal 
Omahans donned 
1869 garb to cele- 
brate the premiere of 
Paramount's film, 
“Union Pacific."’ Pic- 
ture release was 
made just 70 years 
after the last spike 
was driven home to 
complete the famous 
overland railroad 


© Lovely queen of 
Saint Joseph's (Mis- 
souri) Apple Blos- 
som Festival was 


Miss Jenila Adkins 


Saint Joseph News 


adjustment and crop-control ma- 
chinery, lawmakers in the na- 
tional capital now seem deter- 
mined to bolster up the present 
program with increased funds re- 
gardless of all economy and budg- 
et-balancing warnings. 

A factor in maintaining the 
present farm act intact, or largely 
so, has not been mentioned by the 
farm-planners: the fact that AAA 
has absorbed many of the outstand- 
ing features of proposed substitutes, 
at least in modified form. Export 
subsidy to maintain the position of 
the United States farmer, at least to 
some extent, in foreign markets is an 
example. 


BUTTER. Use of the export subsidy 
to relieve the butter-supply situa- 
tion was vetoed by Secretary Wal- 
lace after the Co-operative Milk 
Producers’ Federation and other 
dairy groups had advocated it. 
Increased funds for surplus com- 
medity removal seem certain, but 
the Secretary drew the line between 
an attempt to regain export outlets 
formerly held by the American farm- 
er, and an attempt toenter new fields. 
The latter move would come within 
the definition of dumping, he said, 
and he refused to have anything to 
dowith it. Meanwhile,the butter sup- 
ply dwindled but little, remained at 
record high levels as the season of 
real, flush production was reached. 


New head of the National Co-operative 
Council, Washington, D.C., is Edra P. Benson 


Register and Tribune 


lowa State introduces cultivator with front 
rotary weeder and rear cultivator synchro- 
nized to miss hills in the row, clean-culti- 
vate the cornfield in a single operation 


Wisconsin dairymen abandoned 
the plan to raise an advertising fund 
for dairy products thru voluntary 
contribution and appealed to the 
legislature to adopt the Iowa plan of 
collecting a tax from producers thru 
state machinery. Minnesota cream- 
eries continued to sign up for a fund 
to promote sale of butter. Collec 
tion of the Iowa tax was carried 
on without incident, and other state: 
watched the reaction. 


REVAMPED. Congressrefused Pres 

dent Roosevelt the right to reor 
ganize the various branches of th 
Government a year ago only to r 

lent and grant him that power this 
year. As a result, the United States 

Department of Agriculture gaine 

several branches and bureaus, ae 
others. 

Two of the most significant 
changes in the first reorganization 
order were the addition to Agricul- 
ture of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. [Continued on page 2/ 
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BY FRANCES 
GRINSTEAD 


F COURSE the “‘courtin’ 
season”’ will be over when you visit 
the Ozarks this summer—that is, 
it will be tolable well over. There 
will be a few stragglers who didn’t 
get around to their sparkin’ when a 


Everywhere trails lure the 
traveler “over the next 
ridge,” into lost valleys, 
across trout streams, and 
out and on to a breath- 
taking highland view 


by seasons in the Missouri hill 
country. 

But tho you’ve missed the galli- 
vantin’ and banjoin’ that come 
with spring’s first peepers, you'll 
be let in on the summer flowering 








of the hills, hills that hide caves, 
trout streams, vast lakes, ancient 
bridges, modern hotels, and folks 
—folks of a century ago. 

South from Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, wherever the marsh sings by 
a lamplighted store of an evening, 
there also you’ll hear the Ozark 
people sing and know you’ve found 
peace and your heart’s desire. 
Come up quietly so’s not to dis- 
turb it—the guitar and banjo mu- 
sic and the droning of ballads, the 
endless ballads of bloody forays, of 
heroic fights, of maidens left forlorn. 

Yes, U. S. 54 is the right road, 
and a stop at the Ozark Hitch Rail 
for a sand- [| Continued on page 22 


man’s supposed to, in the spring. 
But for the most part the pairin’ 
off season will have reached its 


crest and decline, for things still go 
A Missouri hill man tramps into town from 


bites eee back yonder with his ancient donkey cart 
Ewina-Galloway 








i @ Proud, uneducated but intelligent, the so-called 
“thillbilly’’ and his womenfolk are 50 years behind 
the times in their living, up to the minute in wit 


Some 1,300 miles of alternately rocky and 
sandy shoreline rim Lake of the Ozarks 
with splendid harbors, scenic cliffs, white 
beaches drenched in lazy southern sun 


Ewing-Galloway 





An Ozark farmer's cabin is not apt to be 
gaudy, but it’s neat, flower-bordered in 
season, and hospitable all the year around 


© If you enjoy boating—yacht, cat, skiff, 
or raft—you'll like the Ozark waterways 
and the promise of uninterrupted cruis- 
ing, with picnic spots around every bend 
Pictorial Features 
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For a year and a half our nationwide rural opinion 


survey, ‘The Farmer Speaks,” has been reporting, 


unbiased, farm thinking on subjects vital to farm liv- 


ing. Door-to-door calls yield results which are assembled by a 


famous research organization. This month we tackle a per- 


ennial argument: youth and what's wrong with it. Check your 


own thinking against that of 6,000,000 farmer neighbors! 


QUESTION: “Which of the following are do- 
ing the greatest harm to young farm people: 
liquor, tavern dances, gambling, petting?” 


ANSWER: Public Enemy Number 1 to 
farm youth is liquor, according to a 
cross section of the nation’s farmers. 
And half of the farmers who name 
liquor do not blame liquor itself, but 
the other evils it brings on. Number 
2 on farmers’ lists is tavern dances, 
with gambling and petting as rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Liquor, named by 67 out of each 
100 farmers the nation over, got its 
biggest black eye from Western 
farmers. Feeling against tavern 
dances, named by 31 out of each 
100, is strongest among farmers in 
the Central States. One 70-year-old 
sage from Wyandot County, Ohio, 
explains it this way: “I always had 
liquor but it was at home. Now the 
people go to taverns, and it isn’t 
right. They should do their drinking 
at home.” 


YouTH itself (all those under 30 
years of age) casts its votes exactly 
like the oldsters except that it 1s 
more lenient toward tavern dances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farmer don’t al- 
ways vote alike—Mr. Farmer being 
more concerned about tavern dances, 
Mrs. Farmer voicing greater oppo- 
sition to liquor. An 18-year-old girl 
from Benton County, Washing- 
ton, believes: “Drinking is causing 
the automobile accidents.’’ But a 
30-year-old Mercer County, Illinois, 
farmer says: ““The worst type hangs 
out at taverns and influences kids!” 

The higher up the income scale a 
farmer is, the greater his opposition 
to liquor; the lower down the income 
scale, the greater his vote against 
gambling and petting. 

But remember this does not mean 
that farm youth has deserted the 
proverbial straight and narrow path; 
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it tells instead which bypaths offer 
the greatest danger, registers one 
more farm protest against liquor.* 


QUESTION: “Do you think the morals of 
young farm people are better or worse to- 
day than they were when their parents were 
young?” 


ANSWER: Soon after the street-corner 
subject of ““What’s Wrong with this 
Country . . .”’ dries up, Number 2 
in line is: “Young People Aren’t 
Made of the Stuff They Used to 
Be in My Day.” 

Facts are that 37 out of each 100 
farmers think the morals of farm 
youth are worse today than they 
were when their parents were young, 
47 think they’re the same, and 16 
think they are detter. 

Those who vote “‘worse’’ say that 
farm youth today is faced with more 
distractions and temptations. From 
Dorchester, Maryland, comes the 
objection that farm youth “uses au- 
tomobiles for parlors’; and from 
Cumberland County, Maine, one 
64-year-old farmer says sourly that: 
“You can’t get a good day’s work 
from the majority of them.” 

But those who think farm youths’ 
morals are Setter than in their par- 
ents’ youth base their vote on the 
better education and advantages that 
farm boys and girls have today. In- 
stead of “distractions,” they say 
that young people have more to do, 
that 4-H Club activities improve 
their morals. Instead of the automo- 
bile becoming a parlor, they say the 
farm home is now a center of en- 
tertainment. 


A 20-YEAR-OLD GIRL claims 
that: ‘““We do the same as our par- 
ents did, but we do in the open what 


*The first: 48 percent of farmers believe * 
uor conditions worse today than since repe 
See the October, 1938, Successful Farming. 


. 





our parents did in secret.”’ And fri 

a 72-year-old Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania, farmer comes the ex 
planation: “Farm youth are no 
worse, just a little smarter.” 

Farmers with children are mor 
inclined to cast their votes 
“‘worse” than those without chil 
dren. Likewise, more Southern farm- 
ers vote “‘worse”’ than farmers in the 
other sections of the United Stat: 

But turn to the younger farmers, 
those under 30 years of age, and onl 
29 out of each 100 think their moral: 
are worse, compared with 46 out of 
each 100 farmers over 50 years of 
age. That means farm youth think 
either their morals have shown a 
vast improvement, or that their pa: 
ents’ morals haven’t given them so 
much to talk about. 

But less concerned are the larg: 
group who think morals haven't 
changed because people themselves 
haven’t changed, that in the word: 
of a Pike County, Illinois, farmer: 
“The automobile is the same as th« 
horse and buggy.” 


QUESTION: “Do you think the morals of 
young farm people are better or worse to- 
day than those of young city people?" 


ANSWER: For every farmer who thinks 
the morals of farm youth are worse 
than city youth, 13 rise to the de 
fense of farm youth and think they’ re 
better. The nation over, 53 out of 
each 100 farmers think the morals 
of farm youth are éetter, 43 think 
they’re the same, only four believe 
they’re worse than the morals of city 
youth. And here the argument begins! 
Those who plump i farm youth 
oint out that farm youth is too 
nent with 4-H Club activities to get 
into trouble. A Cumberland County, 
Maine, farmer allows that “farm 
youth isn’t cooped up like city 
youth” and therefore doesn’t have to 
let off steam in the hot spots such as 
those pictured at the right. And onc 
of his neighbors casts an uncertain 
vote for better morals of farm youth 
by mentioning that the “wild farm 
youth always go for the city,” that 
cities catch the worst moral element. 
But on our other platform is the 
group that casts a statistical “‘fiddle- 
sticks!” and says there’s no differ- 
ence between the moral standards 0! 
farm and city youth. Adherents to 
this cause would have you take 
another look before you speak, not 
ing the joint meetings of farm and 
city youth, end up their rebuttal 
with the flat statement that youth 
is youth, whether it’s farm or city. 
Let farm [ Continued on page 2/ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RAYMOND J, TREES 


Once a signal for honest country gaiety, the words ‘‘Barn Dance” today 
are likely to advertise any one of a dozen types of ill-assorted rural taverns 
where pictures of farm youngsters, such as these, are all too easy to make. 
We present this protest page to put ideas into the heads of oldsters (not 
youngsters) who permit highway joints to exist in their communities, and 
who complain but do nothing to encourage more wholesome amusements 


[he dance is often just a “‘front.’" Gamblers In parked cars atound the 
hang out in back rooms, snatch a fortune rural hot spots, thrill-seek- 
from the hands of inexperienced players ers step beyond decency 


Sold over a bar or carried in the hip flasks of the patrons, liquor is the most deadly 
nfluence at country crossroads. The everlasting tendency of the occasional drinker 
is to show off to fellow nitwits by tipping the bottle, taking on ‘double trouble” 


ft 


Partition off a too-big barn, a shed, or a farm- 


house; install a cheap orchestra and a bar; and 
you have the formula for a quick cash income— 
and for a mighty poor rural neighborhood 


They will be lucky if they avoid gossips, par- 
ents, a smashup, or worse. The alternative (and 
up to you) is community-sanctioned dances, 
games, shows for always-active, inquisitive 
youth. And don't groan about ‘the younger gen- 
eration going to the dogs’’—remove the dogs! 
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To meet 


life's first need for food was set 


up the grinding chemistry of slow centuries— 


which today explains such vital problems as 


acreage yield and land values on your farm 


| earth was without form and void. 
... And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. .. . And God called the 
dry land Earth. ”’ 

Running parallel with the thrilling and 
majestic Bible story is the tale told by Science 
about the fascinating yet simple beginnings 
of soil: 

When our planet was a ball of hot, spin- 
ning, solid rock, seamed with metal, it was as 
lifeless as a 42-centimeter shell hurtling thru 
space. It was wrapped in inky darkness be- 
cause of whirling clouds many miles thick, 
from which poured torrents of rain and a 
bombardment of lightning, violent beyond 
imagination. There was no life, but a terrific 
display of energy. 

As the huge ball cooled there were tortured 
twistings and foldings of rock, earthquakes, 
and explosions. The Sublime Power of Crea- 
tion was at work in the whirlwind and quake, 
shaping a world, and that Power was more 
tremendous than man has ever witnessed on 
earth. 

As the rock mass cooled, oceans formed in 
the huge cavities produced by convulsions 
and explosions. Rain, lightning, wind, and 
sun did their work; and small particles were 
flaked from the rock. That was soil. Thus, in 
the mighty travail of Creation, appeared the 
basis for life. 

Finally frost came to the poles, and then 
to the temperate zones, and this mighty force 
was added to the other pulverizers. The vege- 
table kingdom came, and its roots split 
stones. Acids came by fermentation of vege- 
tation, and these hurried the crumbling. 
Small sea-things made their shells and bones 
from dissolved chemicals; their skeletons and 
limy coverings drifted to the bottom, together 
with pulverized rock, and formed layers which 
became the limestone now jutting from an- 
cient hills. 

There were cycles of heat and cold, and 
risings and sinkings. Great sea-beds were 
raised and layers of limy rock-bottom were 
lifted high and sometimes folded. More earth 
convulsions came, and huge ranges of granite 
and other fire-born rock, again veined with 
metals, were thrown up. These are called 
“‘young”’ mountains because they came most 
recently from the molten interior. Like a 
chick bursting its shell, they pushed aside 
the layers of limestone and other “‘old”’ sedi- 
mentary rocks, which you can even now plain- 
ly see sloping steeply and sometimes standing 
on edge on the flanks of granite ranges. 

Sometimes animals, fish, birds, reptiles, in- 
sects, and leaves were rapidly covered with 


By Elmer T. Peterson 


layers of mud which hardened, and now they 
are seen in their tombs, in the form of fossils. 
In this great drama, layers of limy rock; beds 
of sand, gravel, and clay; animals and vege- 
tation; strata of wood, peat, and other ma- 
terial were laid down. Sometimes the once- 
alive material fermented and formed coal, 
petroleum, or gas. On all soils animal and 
vegetable life continued the grinding and re- 
fining processes. 

You will see from this rich romance of the 
earth’s growth, written in stone, that there 
are two principal kinds of rock. One is what 
was in molten state and was thrust from the 
inside of the earth. The other is made of lay- 
ers of sediment, sand, lime deposits, ancient 
vegetation, and miscellaneous material. 

Now in some of the million-year cold waves 
which struck the earth, the ice-caps at the 
poles became so heavy that they “squashed” 


‘their lower edges outward, and these were 


great glaciers. At least five huge glaciers, 
separatea by tropical periods, came, each 
like an enormous plow, down from what is 
now Canada, <i vets and grinding rocks, 
leaving scattered beds of sand and gravel and 
a mixture of rocks and fine soil. As the gla- 
ciers melted, they formed torrents, lakes, and 
shifting streams, depositing their loads of 
soil. Here and there they gouged hollows 
which are now lakes and swamps. 


THUS was made the foremost agricultural 
region in the world—the prairies of the Mid- 
west. The point of the greatest glacier plow 
came as far south as Missouri, and the two 
shares of the plow rested not far from the 
foothills of the Rockies and Alleghenies. The 
glaciers came to other parts of the United 
States, but they did their best work in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, the Dakotas, and parts of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. 

Nature’s generosity is now seen in dollars 
and cents. There is an “island” in south- 
western Wisconsin and northeastern lowa 
which the glaciers skipped. Socrates Jones 
has a farm there, in Clayton County; but his 
brother John’s land not many miles away (in 
Grundy County, which is in the glacier- 
plowed section) is worth 50 percent more 
than Socrates’s. 

But we must go back to the main subject. 
Soil is what makes life possible, for it nour- 
ishes plant life which is consumed by human 
beings, animals, [ Continued on page 48 
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WAS THAT A 
STORM! ; 


AUGHT me when 

I was out doing 
the chores and soaked 
me right to the skin. 
When I saw the big tree 
blow down I began to 
worry about the roof, I 
thought a gale like that 
would surely blow water under the laps 
and probably tear up the roof. I checked 
up as soon as the storm cleared—and every 
sheet was as flat and tight as the day we 
laid it—not a drop came through. They 
claimed a lot for that StormSeal, and boy, 
it really has it.” 


U-S-5 STOR'SA[, ROOFING 


POSITIVE STORM PROTECTION. StormSeal’s 
patented over-lap with its double drain, seals your 
roof into a water-tight unit that repels heavy down- 
pours and strong winds. End laps fit snugly. And 
StormSeal gives you fire protection, too, 
LONG LIFE. Every StormSeal sheet is protected 
irom weathering by a carefully applied, even coat- 
ing of galvanizing. Its long life saves you money. 
GOOD LOOKS. StormSeal’s side laps are so de- 
signed that they make a neat, attractive roof. 
Sheets lie flat against the decking, due to the ten- 
sion curve in each StormSeal sheet. 
LOW COST. StormSeal roofing costs so little that 
you can afford to give every building on your farm 
its positive protection. 

Ask your dealer to show you with actual 
samples how StormSeal is designed to pre- 
vent leaks and save you money. 


Carne gie-lllinois Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 





— 


i Look for this trade-mark on 
steel products. It is your 
a assurance of quality and 
full value. 
STRAIGHTLINE POULTRY 


NETTING 
AMERICAN FUR FARM 
NETTING 


US'S ROOFING & SIDING 
SHEETS 


AMERICAN FENCE AND POSTS 
AMERICAN LAWN FENCE 
CYCLONE LAWN FENCE 
GATES AND FITTINGS 
AMERICAN BARBED WIRE 
HEX-CEL POULTRY NETTING 
PROTECTOR POULTRY FENCE 


CYCLONE SCREEN CLOTH & 
HARDWARE CLOTH 

BLUE BONNET BALE TIES 

NAILS, TACKS AND STAPLES 

CLOTHES LINES 











UNITED STATES STEEL 
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This new shock sweep hauls 55 to 60 bundles quite easily and will keep a regular, 28-inch 
thresher busy turning out the work in an average field not exceeding 40 acres.—Deere 


What Is NEW 


IN FARMING 


TIPS YOU CAN USE TODAY 


Lespepeza. Indiana farmers last 
spring planted the largest acreage of this 
crop on record. A new selection of Kore- 
an, known as Number 19,604, is 2 weeks 
earlier than the regular variety and has 
proved valuable to the northern part of 
the state, especially on acid sands which 
will not grow clover or alfalfa without 
lime. Where the clovers make heavy 
growth, Lespedeza is proving a valuable 
addition to grass seedings, especially 
when sown for pasture purposes. From 
20 to 30 pounds of inoculated seed is 
sown per acre on land not previously 
growing the crop. 


Winter Barley. This crop has won the at- 
tention of Illinois farmers, who find it 
an excellent nurse crop, a good winter 
cover for the soil, an excellent pasture 
crop, and producer of a fair yield of 
grain. Its greatest handicap has been a 
likelihood of winter-killing in the central 
and northern parts of the state. Results 
of a series of tests 

over the state have 

recently been re- 

ported to us. 


Fertilizer. Phos - 
phate fertilizer, 50 
pounds to the acre, 
applied in the 
spring of 1937, in- 
creased the yield 
and improved the 
quality of Mindum 
Durum Wheat for 
William Wright, in 
Clay County, 
Minnesota. Using 
the same seed and 
planting the same 
day, Wright ferti- 
lized only a part 
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of a field. This part yielded 18 bushe 
per acre of grain weighing 56 pounds t: 
the bushel; but that not phosphate 
made 15 bushels of 51-pound wheat. Th 
difference in gross return per acre b« 
tween the 2 was $5.96 in favor of th: 
getting fertilizer, taking into considera 
tion both the variation in yield and 
spread in market price of 18 cents a 
bushel due to difference in quality. 
Barley on the same farm, fertilized and 
unfertilized, yielded 40 and 22.6 bushels 
an acre, respectively —W. J. Hunt. 


Soybean Meals. The palatability of grain 
mixtures for dairy cows is affected little, 
if any, by whether the soybean meal in 
cluded in the ration has been processed 
by the hydraulic, expeller, or extractor 
method, according to a feeding trial 
made by the Ohio Agricultural Exper: 
ment Station.—G. E. Ferris. 


Wilt-Resistant Alfalfa. ““Orestan”’ is the 
name recent 
given to an alfalfa, 
new to U.S. grow 
ers, which has 
demonstrated re 
sistance to bacteri 
al wilt, the diseas« 
that is proving d« 
structive in many 
alfalfa-producing 
areas. Orestan 
was brought from 
Samarkand, Tur 
kestan, by the O1 
fice of Forag 
Diseases, U.S. 


@ Paper-encased balls 
of binder twine like 
this will not snarl at 
finish. —Plymouth 
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Bureau of Plant Industry. In this coun- 
try it has been tested in a number of 
alfalfa nurseries where the soil is badly 
infested with wilt. Under such condi- 
tions the new variety has been a vigorous 
grower. As an example, in one of the 
plots that is 11 years old, Orestan still 
has almost 100 percent stand, while 3 
lots of non-resistant alfalfas next to it 
have gone out. Supplies of seed are avail- 
able to farmers.—Walter Hunt. 


Oats. Recent tests involving 25,000 
bushels of Columbia Oats (gray oats) 
from different parts of the United States 
have shown this variety to be entirely 
satisfactory for 
milling and for use 
as human food.— 


Frank Chase. 


Tire. A special tire 
for use on com- 
bines operated 
where hillsides 
sometimes cause 
trouble has been 
announced recent- 
ly. Its manufac- 
turers claim it will 
prevent combines 
from slipping down 
hill on grades as 
steep as 50 to 
Heavy tire grooves 55 percent, thus 
stop combine sliding avoiding consider- 
onhills—Goodyear able loss in unhar- 
vested grain. 





Plows. Plow points bought in pack- 
ages of six and discarded when worn 
made a strong friend last spring of Tom 
Harding, Polk County, lowa, farmer 
shown on the tractor below. They are 





attached to a special base which can be 
attached to any standard tractor plow 
made by the manufacturer. While the 
cost of the new points is slightly more 





Above: Conventional-type plow point. Be- 
low: Raydex self-sharpening point.—Oliver 


n resharpening regular plow points, 
the manufacturer claims sufficiently bet- 
work is done to offset the difference. 
The new-style points are taken off the 
plow, discarded like a worn razor blade. 












oan 1923 King Features Syndicate. G. F. Corp. licensee. No actual person is named or delineated herein. 
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A Post Cereal—Made by General Foods 
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END ROOF TROUBLE 
ONCE AND FOR ALL with 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Endowed by Nature with amazing protective qualities, Red Cedar 
Shingles have given complete satisfaction to the owners of millions 
of farm buildings throughout North America for many decades. 


Now made better than ever under the Certigrade Label of Inspection 
and properly nailed with rust-proof nails, they will give you up to 
forty years protection against wind, hail, heat and cold. Moreover, 
they will give comfort to your livestock because they insulate against 
heat and cold. Figured by the years they last, Certigrade Cedar 
Shingles are the most economical of all roof and side-wall material. 


DOUBLE STRENGTH AND INSULATION 


The best way to re-roof is to over-roof 
with Red Cedar Shingles. The result is 
double insulation against heat and cold 
transmission. Moreover, this double roof 
gives an increase of more than seven 
pounds per square foot in absolute 
strength. Wood shingles are the only 
roof covering that actually adds materi- 
ally to the strength of the building—all 
others are surfacing materials only. 


Let us send you our Handbook on “How to Use Certigrade Shingles on the Farm.” Free! 
Write the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A., or Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— 


CERTIGRADE 
SHINGLES 


Certigrades pass official XO Sold only by established 
inspection for grade and quality. ° . lumber dealers 
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Paint 
[ Continued from page § 


painter is, of course, good turpentin 

Opaque (not transparent) white | 
ments commonly used in house ar 
barn paints are basic carbonate whit 
lead, basic sulphate white lead, zi: 
oxide, the titanium pigments, the zinc 
sulphide pigments, including the lith 
pones. Red barn paints use iron oxide 
their base, and in barn paint this n 
terial should comprise not less than 
percent of the total pigment by. weight 

High-grade white and tinted hous 
paints fall into three broad groups 
Their liquid consists of linseed or othe: 
drying oil and moderate proportions of 
volatile thinner. Pure white-lead paint, 
sold chiefly in the form of a soft past 
paint to be thinned and tinted by the 
painter, is a standard article of long 
standing and a simple product to hi 
and use consistently. By the way, it’s 
smart trick to tint enough paint at one 
time to finish the job. This assures 
perfect match in color shades, and tint 
ing is delicate business. The other tv 
paint types, respectively, contain princ 
pally lead and zinc pigments and titar 
um, and lead and zinc. They are best 
obtained in prepared form. Manufa 
turers make numerous types of these for 
different purposes and effects in th 
painting job. Most paint labels tell what 
the paints are made for. 


BEFORE determining the kind and color 
of paint to use, the program that has 
been followed in the past needs con 
sideration. On this point, F. L. Browne, 
senior chemist at the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory in Wisconsin, has 
done a great deal of research, as he has 
also on most other factors in painting. 
If one is starting on a surface that has 
received no previous painting, the prob- 
lem is less complex. As the greatest 
factor in the cost is labor, one is hardly 
justified, in view of the risk, in using 
the cheaper paints. Ladd has concluded 
that on the whole, the cheaper paints, 
while they are priced lower per unit, over 
a period of years will wear only about 
a fourth as long but will cost almost 
three times as much as those of accepted 
quality. 

Good house paint usually will weigh 
16 to 18 pounds per gallon and good 
barn paint comes at about 12 pounds 
per gallon. Browne cautions that before 
repainting is done, the kind of paint 
used when the previous coat was ap 
plied be ascertained. 

Certain repainting combinations that 
have repeatedly caused abnormal and 
usually unsatisfactory developments are 
white paints over yellow ocher primer 
or paint; white paints over colored ones 
such as red, brown, green, or black; house 
paints over varnish or enamelized sur- 
faces; and pure white-lead paint over 
those of mixed pigments that have not 
aged for a very long time. Mixed pig- 
ments can, however, be put over white- 
lead paint. Excessive moisture in or 
back of the wood may cause early blis 
tering or other evidences of improper 
paint failure. Remember that painting 
can be done in good weather in tempera 
tures from 60 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

As a general rule, it is safe to consider 
that each repainting job should be, in 
sofar as possible, done with the same 
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kind of paint as was applied before. 
Usually it is considered that pure 
white-lead paint is well suited where 
there are likely to be relatively long 
periods between paintings. It is not 
complicated. It wears thin by chalking 
and crumbling and may after long neg- 
lect still look reasonably well and be 
repainted easily. It is known as a soft 
paint. The lead and zinc and the tita- 
nium, lead and zinc, paints are harder 
and have numerous advantages under 
certain circumstances, especially where 
painting is done at shorter intervals. 
They make harder surfaces, take tints 
to better advantage, have superior hid- 
ing power; and the titanium group in 
particular cleans up earlier. Repainting 
with any materials at intervals of less 
than three years is rarely advisable. 


ALUMINUM paints, made with 
aluminum powder and a special vehicle 
or liquid, in recent years have been found 
very good for priming coats on new 
wood. Durability of succeeding coats of 
regular house paint seems to be en- 
hanced. This has been consistently true 
in nearly 200 tests at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. The advantages were 
of special significance on Douglas Fir 
and Southern Pine having wide bands of 
summerwood. For painting metal and 
galvanized sheets there are some special 
paints which can be recommended. 

The so-called “exterior enamels” find 
their proper use on blinds, casings, doors, 
sashes, and so on, as do the “deck” 
paints on porches and floors where both 
the friction of traffic and the effects of 
the weather must be considered. 

Plaster and wall-board surfaces call 
for the wall paints, running from glossy 
to flat. Or, if a less expensive paint 1s 
desired, casein paints and calcimine fill 
the bill. 

If your painting job appears more 
than ordinarily perplexing, any good 
manufacturer will be glad to give you 
advice and direction. The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has publications which 
give detailed directions along with in- 
structions for handling different paints 
and surfaces. There are other sources 
of good information such as the “Paint- 
ing Specifications” of the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of America; the 
listing of painting literature in the Con- 
sumer’s Bookshelf (15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C.); and many more. 





Haven't you ever heard of crop rotation?” 





Oliver Grain Master Combines with the 
New Rubber-Coated Weatherproof Draper 


OU will like the big improvement in com- 
bines for 1939—the rubber-coated weather- 
proof draper on all Oliver Grain Masters. All 
the time-proven advantages of a draper feed 
PLUS no loosening at night or at sign of rain 
. no tightening up mornings... no long rips 
starting from cuts. And long life! After four years 
of trial, not one has worn out... one was never 
off a Grain Master for 6 months—harvested over 

















1000 acres ... was soaked with rain and dew— 
covered with snow and sleet, yet was not dam- 
aged ... You will find these new weatherproof 
drapers on all 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-foot Oliver Grain 
Masters, together with a host of other features 
that makes these man-size combines the ideal 
machine to clean your fields of grain under a// 
conditions—to thresh all the grain out of the 
straw with its Big Cylinder and controlled flow, 
straight-in-line threshing. See one at your Oliver 
dealer's. 


Oliver Grain Masters have straight-in- 
line threshing and sure grain control, 











Red River Special Threshers 


More threshing from sunup to sundown—that is 
the world-wide reputation of Oliver Red River 
Special Threshers, known for years as the finest, 
fastest, cleanest threshers. Straight-in-line thresh- 
ing and the 4-threshermen—the Big Cylinder— _eememnees — 
Man-Behind-the-Gun—Steel-winged Beater and 
Beating Shakers—are features famous around 
the world for saving grain. 3 sizes—with equip- 
ment suited to your needs. Write for free thresher 
catalog. 





dnazenaa 


Oliver Red River Special Threshers for 
finer, faster, cleaner threshing. 





Binders 


If you prefer to reap and bind your grain, get an 
Oliver-Cockshutt Binder and a Red River Special 











Thresher. Investigate Oliver harvesting and 





threshing machinery now. See for yourself why 
it’s better to buy an Oliver, than wish you had. 


Oliver Cockshutt Binders backed by over 
50 years of binder building experience 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CO. sr zs | 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. ' 
Please send me detailed information 
about the following Oliver farm equip- 
ment: 
Oliver Grain Master Combine: 
CO) 6-foot 0 8-foot 
CL) 10-foot (J 12-foot 
() Threshers [() Oliver Line Book 
CJ Oliver Cockshutt Binder 
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FOR YEARS good old Blue 


Ribbon has set the standard 
in malt—by always giving 
you full 3 pounds of the ut- 
most in malt purity, whole- 
someness and quality. Blue 
Ribbon Malt assures you of 
the same high quality results 
always. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, PABST SALES COMPANY, CHICAGO 


BLUE RIBBON 
MALT 


Americas Biggest Seller 
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Your Letter 


By Ed Meredith, Jr. 


As LONG as the 


farm continues to 

raise such fine young 

men as those present 

at the annual meet- 

ing of the Future 
Farmers of America here in Des Moines re- 
cently, the future of the farm is secure. De- 
scending on Des Moines with unlimited 
energy and enthusiasm, some 977 Future 
Farmers of America had a grand time visit- 
ing, listening to lectures, entering contests, 
and enjoying themselves in general. 

Sixty of the Future Farmers visited us 
here at Successful Farming, and we sincerely 
hope they enjoyed their visit as much as we 
enjoyed having them. Every friend of Suc- 
cessful Farming is welcome to take a trip 
thru our plant whenever you may be in Des 
Moines. Drop in—we’ll be glad to have you, 
and you'll find a good meal waiting for you 
in our cafeteria. 


* * * 


Tue Farm and Home Service Bureau has 
received many letters asking about Derris 
root, the insecticide that is causing a great 
deal of interest among farmers these days. 
Lee Goode had an interesting piece on 
Derris root in the May issue; and if you are 
having difficulty with insects, I suggest that 
you look it up and 
read it or reread it. 
You'll find it on 
page 75. 


Derris root has 

been used for cen- 

turies by the natives in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago as a fish and arrow poison. The natives 
build a rough barrier or dam downstream 
and then they man their small boats a mile 
or so above. The bruised Derris root is car- 
ried in each boat and rinsed in water until 
the solution is milky. The boats are then 
overturned, and in about 20 minutes the 


fish rise to the surface, rushing wildly to a: 

fro. The men use spears and clubs, and tl 

women assist in the catch with rough gras 
nets. Great quantities are caught, and thos 
that are not eaten fresh are dried and kept 
for feasts on later days. 

American farmers have now adapted Der 
ris to replace thecustomary poisonous insect 
cides. Derris is being used for cabbage worms 
beetles, potato bugs, and other insects. It is not 
poisonous to man or animals, for the lin 
is drawn between cold- and warm-blooded 
life. Altho it will kill the insects sth 
plague your crops and gardens, it will r 
harm members of your family or your Beech 
If you wish more information on insect 
cides—or other problems which may confront 
you—feel free to write to us. 


. ad * 


Ox PAGE 11 of this issue, you’ll find a: 


excellent article, “Ozarks Ahead,” by Frances 
Grinstead. For those of you who are looking 
for a vacation, here’s some information that 
should help you in selecting a place to go with 
the family. I’ve been to the Ozarks man) 
times; in fact, some of the farmers down i 

that section are good 

friends of mine, and at 


least once a year we aw 


get together for some .__ ape WE: 
hunting. It’s great he (« 

: — - } \ 
country, and-I advise 
you to read the story. 
I think Miss Grinstead 
has it figured out that the average far 
family of four can enjoy a week’s outing 1! 
the Ozarks for $100, or two weeks for $1 
to $200. 


» * * 


One thing is certain about this vacati 
business ... take at least a few days off and, 
if nothing else, go fishing with the family, or 
get in the car and hit out for a couple of 
days. None of us are too busy to rest up for 
few days . we owe it to ourselves, an 
most of all, to the family! 


This symbol of service is worn by the 350 Successful Farming representatives 
who ride the rural routes. These men have more than subscriptions to sell. 
They are sent out to show you how our Farm and Home Service Bureau can 
and will help you with the solutions to any problems you may have in the management 
of your home or farm. When one of these men calls at your home, submit your problems 
to him, and he will gladly give, or gladly get, you a dependable, authoritative answer. 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


youth itself speak! Fifty-nine out of each 
100 think their morals are better than 
those of city youth, compared with only 
so out of each 100 farmers who have 
passed the age of 50 years. All of which 
makes youth cocky or confident—and 
if it’s confidence, it is one which oldsters 
must admit proceeds from first-hand 
knowledge. 

The morals of farm youth are held in 
best esteem by Eastern farmers; West- 
ern farmers are the least optimistic. 
Likewise, farm youth gets a better vote 
from farmers with higher incomes. 

The argument won’t end with this 
vote and will probably start again as 
one 20-year-old farmer from Guilford 
County, New York, reports that: “The 


? 


country boy gets ideas from the city! 








Next month “The Farmer Speaks” 
probes who does farm chores and why, 
whether women should spend more or less 
time out of the home, whether men should 
stay at home more or increase their ac- 
tivity in farm and community organiza- 
tions. Here’s the ammunition for settling 
many a fireside argument; don’t miss it. 

Write us your opinion of “The Farmer 
Speaks,” what you think it should ask and 
how it should be presented.—Editors. 


The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 10 | 


This includes control of credit not only 
for farm mortgages but also of financing 
commodity loans under direct control of 
the Department. A later order added the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Removed from Agriculture’s jurisdic- 
tion were the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey (to the Department of Interior) and 
the Bureau of Public Roads (to a new 
Public Works Department). Not men- 
tioned in the reorganization orders is- 








Swineman Elmer Studer presents Marion 
Moon with a prize for writing best essay on 
“Why Use Lard?"’ Contest was part of a 
lard week sponsored by the membership 
of the Austin, Minnesota, Exchange Club 








ist Prize GET OF 
SIRE at 1938 Dairy 
Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, lowa. Elm- 
wood Farm, Deer- 
field, IUinois owns 
this magnificent 
family of Holsteins. 


| Your Juvetinen 








Buy on Reputation! Past rec- 
ords that promise to reproduce 
true to form; that will repeat 
in quality year after year... 
are safe guarantees for depend- 
able dairy herds, and depend- 
able tires. 

FISK TIRES in 1939 confirm 
a forty-year reputation for de- 
pendability, honest pricing and 
extra-value performance. Fisk 
exclusive construction methods 
and Fisk Anti-Friction cord 
give greater flexibility, and 
generate less heat than any 
other tire... allof which means 
Plus-Protection in the BLOW- 
OUT ZONE. Ask your Fisk 
Dealer for proof. 
THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Copyright 1939, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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Cultivates two rows. Fits all crops. Pulls a two- 
bottom 12-inch plow under favorable conditions. 
Belt pulley standard equipment; power take- 
off available. Handles horse-drawn tools; com- 
plete line of low-cost drawn, integral, belt-and 
power-driven machines available. 


N ITS amazing economy .. . in 
its greater work output .. . in 
its ability to replace animal power 
. in its all-round performance on 
all farm power jobs, the new, 
smaller, lower-priced John Deere 
Model “H” is' making tractor 
history. 

Introduced just a few months 
ago, this sensational new tractor is 
meeting the demands of small-acre- 
age farmers everywhere for a trac- 
tor they can afford to own—a trac- 
tor that handles all of their power 
jobs. It is meeting the demands of 
large-acreage farmers who have al- 


Model “A’’—a heavy-duty 2- 
plow tractor powered to pull 
two |6-inch plow bottoms in 
average soil conditions. 


Model “B’’—pulls two 14-inch 
plow bottoms in average soil 
conditions; daily work output 
of six to eight horses. 


ways wanted and needed economi- 
cal auxiliary power to handle their 
lighter farm jobs. 


Powered with the same type of 
two-cylinder, distillate-burning en- 
gine and offering the same practical 
advantages that have made the 
larger John Deere General Purpose 
Tractors famous, the new Model 
““H” handles every job within its 
power range faster, easier, better, 
and at new low costs—far lower 
costs than with animal power. See 
your John Deere dealer; fill out 
coupon for full information. 


ls 


Model “G"’—a powerful 3-plow 
tractor for the large row-crop 
farms. Handles _ big-capacity 
four-row equipment. 


sued in the spring of 1939 was the Forest 
Service, which is now under the Depart 
ment of Agriculture but which has been 
a bone of contention for years. 


BUSINESS FOR AGRICULTURE.  T/! 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at its 1939 meeting supported th: 
idea of a parity of income for Agricu 

ture, Industry, and Labor and a cor 

certed attack on the problem of nationa 
recovery. 

One of the resolutions adopted by th: 
Chamber called for “‘as great a volume 
of production as is consistent with for 
eign and domestic demand. . . but this 
increased production should bring with 
it improvement in the economic position 
of the farmer as well as a greater volume 
of goods to be handled by processors and 
distributors of farm products.” 

The need for expansion of farm pur 
chasing power as an essential to nation 
recovery was upheld, as was the right of 
the farmer to organize along democrati 
lines in order to seek sound solution. 


Ozarks Ahead 


| Continued from page 11 | 


wich will set the tempo of your trip. Ni 
one ever hurries in the Ozarks, so why 
hurry thru them? 

Imperceptibly, the land rises thru the 
purple haze that like a softening filter 
guards the beauty of the hills. The drive 
is so restful and dreamy that you will be 
startled when, about 50 miles out from 
Jeff City, you catch your first glimps 
of the Lake of the Ozarks from high 
above the shining water. A quick descent 
takes you to Bagnel! Dam, behind which 
650,000,000,000 gallons of water of the 
Osage River and other streams are im- 
pounded, forming one of the largest 
man-made lakes in the world. 

The Lake of the Ozarks is said to have 
changed the climate of central Missouri, 
making it a trifle cooler of a summer 
night. Whether or not this is true, the 
lake has certainly changed the way of 
life of six counties. Where poor hill 
country farmers once eked out a living 
from rocky soil is now one of the finest 
resort regions in Mid-America. Hotels 
and resorts as well as private homes have 
sprung up around the Lake, and each 
year thousands of vacationists and 
tourists enjoy its beauty and the recrea 
tion to be found there. For 20 miles be 
yond the dam, the greater number of 
accommodations are cabins and cot 
tages that range from $1 a night to 
$3.50. These camps are equipped with 
electricity and bath, and some have 
cooking arrangements. 

Golf, horseback riding, swimming, a! 
manner of boating, surf-board riding, 
fishing, can be enjoyed in the Lake re 
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ohn Deere, Moline, III. 
pt. H-138 


Please send me free folders on the following John 
Deere General Purpose Tractors: 


Model **H”’ Model “B” (J 
Model “A” [ 


Name... 
Address. . 


Acreage 
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gion. Facilities for vacationers are more 
numerous here than in some other parts 
of the hills, but reasonably priced accom 
modations are available thruout. 

A family of four touring the Ozarks 
can travel, eat, and sleep for $12 to $15 
a day. They can spend a luxurious week 
for $100. Get cabins with cooking fa 
cilities, and it can be done for $50; and 
a trailer might cut that figure to $35, 
tho pulling the trailer over our hills will 
add 25 percent to gasoline costs. 

Twelve miles below the dam—we’re 
still on U. S. 54—one passes thru the 
new Linn Creek, to which many resi 
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dents of the now-flooded valley moved 
their homes and built them again of the 
same materials. It is three miles farther 
to Camdenton, the new county seat, 
charmingly built like a little Washing- 
ton, D. C., its streets and highways 
radiating like spokes from the public 
square. For those who want comfort- 
able headquarters at the intersection of 
a dozen inviting trails, Camdenton’s 
Ozark Tavern offers much—really fine 
food, one of the most capacious fire- 
places in the state, and a host and 
hostess well versed in fishing and hunt- 
ing and who know their region like a 
book. 

Just before crossing the Niangua 
River, you will see a sign that points to 
Hahatonka Castle. This is one of the 
“must” spots on any Ozark trip. The 
rocky little winding road leads away 
from the thickly clad highway up and 
ever up toward the top of the world. At 
last a pause, and there alone beneath 
the sky stands the castle, rock-bound, 
splendid. It was the dream place of the 
late Robert N. Snyder of Kansas City, 
who died in an automobile accident more 
than 30 years ago, before his beautiful 
castle on the cliff was completed. Later 
his sons carried out their father’s dream, 
and Hahatonka with its 40 rooms, and 
furnishings some of which had been col- 
lected in Europe, became a reality. To- 
day the castle is open to the public as 
an inn, and Mrs. Josephine Ellis, as 
chatelaine, offers marvelous hospitality 
and food. 

Back to Camdenton and south on 
State Highway 5, and you are on your 
way to Bennett Spring State Park where 


Bennett Spring gives rise to the first of 


the fine trout streams you will come up- 
on in the “big spring country,” as the 
southeast Missouri Ozarks are called. 
Here 71,000,000 gallons of water pour 
from the rocks to form the spring branch, 
which is one mile of trout stream kept 
populated with trout by the near-by 
hatchery. 

At Lebanon two possibilities arise for 
the continuing journey. Either one 
stays on State Highway 5, resolutely 
crossing transcontinental U. S. 66, to 


dip into the wild and rugged beauty of 


the big springs country to the east and 
south; or else one takes busy 66 south- 
westward to Springfield, only metropo- 
is in the Ozarks region, there to join 
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“Didn't do so bad myself—three 
salmon, one tuna, and a sardine” 





Preferred on the Farm as well as 


Bi 


AMP\ 


nes yy 


1ampion \ 
yark Plugs 


on Highway and Speedway 


EVER before has agricultural America taken such a 

vital and understanding interest in the advantages of 
power farming. That is why you find that most farmers 
prefer Champion Spark Plugs for car, truck, tractor or 
stationary engine equipment. They know that Champions 
are the choice of most factory engineers, and have learned 
to expect more dependable service from Champions wher- 
ever spark plugs are vital to maximum power and 
dependability. The new Sillment seal, exclusive to 
Champion, insures extra economy, dependability and long 
life by eliminating troublesome and costly leakage—common 
to ordinary spark plugs. This feature is but one of many 
exclusive to Champions. 





1S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—DEMAND CHAMPIONS 
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U. S. 65 for the White River country 
Missouri and Arkansas. 

If you decide on the first, “the ro 
less traveled by,” it is well to take so: 


at _ 
Of D [ TELL YOU ABOUT F SS food along, for unless the larger tow 


are reached by mealtime it is not alw: 


" “Sa ° f 
MARGIE AND THE QUARTER? a possible to find a good place to ¢ 


\ One does not want to be hurried tl 


KATE SMITH i this wild and beautiful country, land 
LAUGHS # 10,000 springs, lost caves, and natior 
forests. Often a drive of only a few mi 


off a main road will take you back a c: 
tury, where in dry weather the cre 











IF 1D MAKE THE BEDS IT SURE WOULD, MARGIE, 


IN YOUR COTTAGE FOR By ILL BET YOUVE GOT A ; [ beds are used for highways and wher 
A WEEK, MISS KATE— JP gong > the mule and jenny, the “go-devil”’ a 
WOULD IT BE WORTH Yam Lim > 5 55 two-wheeled cart are the only kno 
A QUARTER ? Oe a ee means of transportation, or should « 
IN ADVANCE ? 73 / ‘ ° say of communication? 


Here the beautiful rainbow troutsw 
casually upstream; here in still wate: 
the bass lie untroubled by your pr 

ence; here, when you have asked 

As y ;, of WELL NOW, SHE JUST “00 pel hands, a ae of water 
ee : yrought to pour over them in front of 

3 Ms | sehr a tiles demensges the village store. Here the open di 


and the open range draw you into t 
HERS COULD mead ps a Biblical way of life. 


thao nes d | ai ane Faia S EVER MAKE neceiyiense This is not only the land of big spring: 
; 5 GOOD CAKE i) CIPES three of which claim to be the largest 
TELL. IM GOING BIRTHDAY CAKE ¢ — ‘CAUSE mee (LIKE the world; it is also the region of endless 
TO Buy MOM MY NEW BOOK HAS : wii Twese / caves, each of which carries big tales « 
A BIRTHDAY GRAND RECIPES— | & , lost treasure buried, and heroic efforts 
(LL SHOW You. Poe ~ : unproductive of finding it. The treasur 
is all still there—it “‘shorely” is—but a 
ways there is a mysterious reason why 
it lies unclaimed! 

But if at Lebanon you chose the Whit: 
River country, taking U. S. 66 and 6s, 
you are again in a region of a gigant 
dam and power-production project. Th: 
harnessing of the White River at Pow 

AND NEXT WEEK | GOT THIS ersite formed beautiful Lake Taney) 

NOTE FROM MARGIES MOTHER... como, along whose shores lies a resort 

r region that has been developing for 

AG MISS KATE, HERES SOME OF years. Here again cabins and hotel ac 

4 THE BIRTHDAY CAKE FOR you! ano : . . commodations are obtainable at consid 

PLEASE TELL MOM | MADE IT! SHE CANT J erable variation. If you have read The 

BELIEVE IT—SAYS ITS SO VELVETY , Shepherd of the Hills or only heard otf 

AND Lovey / ; the setting of Harold Bell Wright’s 

novel, you will enjoy an automobile rick 
into its locale. 

From there it is no trick to find Pin 
ville, Missouri, where the famous Jess: 
James movie was made a year ago. Pin: 
ville is waiting for you, to show you just 
how it was done. Did not the movie con 
pany put a whole new front on this 
Ozark town and leave dollars behind? 
































FAND if you are hungry, you are near 


Send for your copy right away! enough to State Highway 44 to mak 
(nae your way to Cassville and the Ben Irwin 


“WATE SMITH’S FAVORITE RECIPES” i oe] Hotel. It’s quiet in Cassville. Inde« 
RAG? Ben Irwin says in Charles Morrow 
mailed to you for only 6¢ to cover postage and handling <a s Wilson’s Roots of America: “On week 
days it’s so blamed quiet you can set 


Radio people are always raving Every recipe tested in the . pag 
right here on this front porch and he 


about Kate Smith’s baking! General Foods kitchens and 
And now you can try all of Kate certain to succeed. Only be sure to all the notes down at yonder bank 
Smith’s masterpieces—for they ’re all use Calumet Baking Powder. It’s ate a-drawin’ interest.”” But Ben Irwin w 
here in this new book. Layer cakes, very reasonable in price and doubly va feed you as you have seldom been fed 
sponge cakes, tea cakes, coffee cakes economical because it goes so far. , vour life. Listen to this menu: “‘bow!s of 
biscuits, muffins, nut breads, Get Calumet at your grocer’s— ; soup, platter of ham, another of roast 


ition : : : ' ; : ' ghee + 
brownies . . . cookies, frostings! and mail the coupon today! duck, a bow! of wild honey, plates piled 


high with hot biscuits, golden-brown 
cornbread, plum jelly, rich, yellow but 
ate Pee 7. 7-50 ter, cups of steamy coffee.”’ All this and 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. heaven too. for 50 cents! 

é ’ ‘ s! 


I enclose 6¢ to cover postage and handling, for which please send B fF oe : tek 4 } hig! 
me your new book, ‘“‘Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes.” ut so it 1s at any spot in the hig! 


ridge country where the past rolls back 
some 50 years and you find folks 

A ; who live to be livin’, eat to be eatin, 
(This offer expires Dec. 31, 1939; not good in Canada) and who, if they do give a ding about 
tomorrow, are at least smart enough not 
to show it to the vacationers. You'll lik« 
our Ozarks! 


Name—__ pn Sear S 


Street or R.F.D. ee = 
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SUCCESSFUL HOMEMAKING 
EDITED BY MARGARET SHERMAN 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY FIDELIS HARKER 


THESE FOODS ARE EASILY MADE IN PAIRS — RESULT: NO WASTED LEFTOVERS 


A 





Sunday Meat Loaf and Saturday Meat Balls 


By — 


Do YOU have certain favorite combinations of 
recipes—‘‘twins” that belong together in the making as 
well as in the eating? 

I started pairing off recipes when I learned to make 
angel food cake. What to do with that cup of yolks? 
There are hundreds of things to do with egg yolks, of 

ourse, but not many recipes call for a dozen or more. 

What I wanted was something extra-special to serve 
with angel cake for Sunday dinner. And so I evolved 
what I call Sunshine Ice Cream. 

But first, here is the perfect angel-cake recipe: 


1 cup cake flour 114 teaspoons cream of 

11% cups fine, granulated sugar tartar 

114 cups egg whites 16 teaspoon vanilla 

21% tablespoons cold water 1% teaspoon almond extract 
V4 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon lemon extract 


Sift flour once before measuring. Add 4% cup sugar 
and sift 3 times. Set aside. 

Into a large mixing bowl measure the unbeaten egg 
whites, cold water, salt, cream of tartar, and flavorings, 
and beat—preferably with a wire whip—until the whites 
will barely hold a ‘“‘topply’’ peak when the beater is 
lifted out. It’s extremely important to stop beating 
at this stage. 

Add the remaining sugar, 2 or 3 tablespoons at a 
time, beating gently after the first few additions, then 
folding instead of beating. Add the sifted flour-and- 
sugar mixture, about 14 cup at a time, folding gently 
until the mixture is smooth. 

Heap lightly into an ungreased tube pans place in 
slow oven (285°). Bake 30 minutes, then increase tem- 
perature very slightly (300°) and continue baking 40 
to 50 minutes longer. Don’t leave the cake in the oven 
after it is done, or it will shrink! Invert the pan and let 
the cake “hang” until completely cold, then remove 
gently. My angel-cake pan has a removable bottom 
which helps greatly in getting the cake out without 
breaking or mashing. I prefer angel cake without frost- 
ing; its own macaroon-flavored, golden crust serves 
the purpose nicely. 

My experience is that it takes 12 to 15 eggs to furnish 
11% cups egg whites, which leaves approximately 1 cup 
of yolks. But one yolk more or less won’t affect this 
ice-cream recipe. 


Sunshine Ice Cream. Get out the freezer and scald it 
well, oil the bearings, and you’re ready to make almost 
3 quarts of golden ice cream, rich in iron, calcium, phos- 
phorus, protein, and in Vitamins A, B, G, and D. 


11% quarts rich milk 14 teaspoon salt 
2 or 3 strips yellow orange 1 pint cream 

peel 1 tablespoon vanilla 
1 cup egg yolks 2 teaspoons lemon 
2 cups sugar extract 


Scald milk and orange peel in top of double boiler. 
Beat egg yolks, sugar, and salt; stir in some hot milk, 
then return all to double boiler and cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture just coats a metal spoon. Remove 
from heat and strain into [Continued on page 33 
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-CLEAR TO THE TOP 


By Frances Connor 


Row upon row, 
Shimmering and clear, 
Jellies and jams 
To last thru the year! 


ais mint jelly or tart plum 


butter—just right with lamb—and 
sweet tomato preserves or grape 
jelly to spread on slices of freshly 
baked bread. For the children’s 
sandwiches you’ll need “‘filling”’ jams 

apricot and pineapple, perhaps, 
or prune and lemon. And how about 
cherry-honey preserves to serve 
when the dinner needs pepping up? 
They’ll supply the missing flavor. 
Cherries and strawberries make ex- 
cellent sunshine preserves; don’t for- 
get them. 

There will, we hope, be an abun- 
dance of fruits this year,and you can 
have much fun working them up in 
different ways. You’ll need jams and 
jellies not only for the family, but 
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for sick friends, gifts for brides-to- 
be, Christmas gifts, and a house- 
warming or two. 

Why not have a jam and jelly plan 
this year? The fruits themselves give 
ideas for a variety of flavors, sweet 
and tart, many colors, and different 
textures in those filled glasses. Let’s 
check the time for our favorite fruits. 

In June there are cherries, elder- 
berries, pineapple, rhubarb, and 
strawberries. 

Black raspberries come in July 
along with cherries, currants, goose- 
berries, ground cherries, mint, red 
raspberries, and tomatoes. 

August brings apples, apricots, 
blueberries, mulberries, currants, 
grapes, peaches, plums, tomatoes, 
and watermelon. 

During September we have ap- 
ples, citron, crab apples, cranberries, 
grapes, hawthorns, peaches, pears, 
plums, and tomatoes. 

Have you marked these dates on 





your calendar so you'll be mixing col- 
ors and flavors in the jelly kettle at 
the right time—when each fruit is in 
season and at its best? That’s when 
you preserve the choicest flavor. 

We used to have to boil fruits 
down and down, but today, when 
we have pectin to add, very little 
boiling is necessary, and the yield is 
larger. It’s no trick at all to fill a 
few jelly glasses. 

However, there’s one of our grand- 
mothers’ pet jelly-making tricks that 
we do hang onto. We use only one 
recipe at a time, about 4 or § cups 
fruit or juice, never double it, and 
follow directions closely. It’s easier 
to handle and the jelly test comes 
more quickly. Remember, to retain 
that real fruit flavor, cook fruits 
rapidly, and the flavor won’t go up 
in steam. 

Here are recipes you’ll want to 
use as you set out to achieve your 
jam-and-jelly-cupboard goal: 


Ripe Pineapple, Rhubarb, 
and Strawberry Jam 


Y pound red-stalked 1 
rhubarb 7 

1 quart fully ripened } 
strawberries 


small pineapple 

14 cups sugar 

4 bottle fruit 
pectin 


Slice fine or chop (do not peel) 
rhubarb. Crush strawberries so that 
each berry is reduced to a pulp. Pare 
pineapple; cut fine or grind, using 
finest knife of food-chopper. Com- 
bine fruits. 

Measure sugar and 4 cups pre- 
pared fruit into large kettle. Mix 
well. Bring to a full rolling boil. Stir 
constantly before and while boiling. 
Boil hard 1 minute. 

Remove from heat and stir in 
fruit pectin. Then stir and skim by 
turns for just 5 minutes to cool 
slightly and to prevent floating 
fruit. Pour quickly into hot, steri- 
lized glasses. Seal at once. Makes 12 
medium glasses. 

For the little folks who like jelly 
sandwiches, and the grownups, too 
—particularly when there’s bread 
hot from the oven—make: 


Plum Jelly 


4 cups sugar 
1 box powdered 
fruit pectin 


3 pounds fully 
ripened plums 
34 cup water 


Cut up and crush plums. Do not 
pit or peel. Add water and simmer, 
covered, 10 minutes. Place in jelly 
cloth and squeeze out juice. 

Measure 3 cups juice into large 
kettle and place over heat. Add pec 
tin, mix well, and bring to a boil, 
stirring constantly. As soon as mix 
ture boils hard, pour in sugar, stir- 
ring constantly. Continue stirring 
and bring to a full rolling boil; then 
boil 4% minute. Remove from heat; 
skim, and pour at once into hot, 
sterilized [Continued on page 51 
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oc OLD-FASHIONED 
hae) OUND OF COOK 


BUT IM SMART ENOUGH 70 USE SURE-JELL 
WHEN /T COMES 70 MAKING JELLY / 


































HM-M! THIS IS A GRAND FOLDER 
THAT COMES IN THE PACKAGE. 
WHY, IT GIVES RECIPES FOR 
ALL SORTS OF FRUITS ! 





| WISH | HAD YOUR KNACK FOR 
MAKING JELLY, AUNT ELLA! 


LAND SAKES, HONEY— YOU 
DON’T NEED A*KNACK* TO MAKE 
GOOD JELLY! YOU JUST NEED 
SURE-JELL— THIS NEW 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT! 




























AND THAT'S MIGHTY 
IMPORTANT, POLLY! I'VE MADE 
A LOT OF JAM AND JELLY — 
AND | KNOW YOU JUST CAN'T 
HANDLE ALL FRUITS 
THE SAME 



































NO WORRY ABOUT WHEN 













GOODNESS! IT SAYS TO 
BOIL THE JELLY MIXTURE 
ONLY ¥2 MINUTE ! 


YOUR JELLY IS DONE ! 


















THAT'S RIGHT! SO NOW 
| POUR THE JELLY OUT— 
AND I'M THROUGH IN 
JUST IS MINUTES AFTER 
THE FRUIT WAS 
PREPARED! 

















AND LOOK AT THAT, POLLY 
— IQ GLASSES OF JELLy! 
| REMEMBER WHEN ('D 

GET ONLY 6 FROM THAT 
SAME AMOUNT OF JUICE! 
BUT WITH SURE-JELL 




















INEXPENSIVE! 
SURE RESULTS! 
EASY TO USE! 
CONVENIENT! 


. x ‘ 
- JELLS QUICKLY! ¢ 














































WELL, NO WONDER! WITH 
THAT SHORT BOIL, THE JUICE 
NEVER GOT A CHANCE TO 
BOIL AWAY ! 

































GRAND FLAVOR — 
MORE LIKE THE 
FRESH FRUIT! 








NO FLAVOR WENT OFF IN 
STEAM, EITHER, HONEY. THAT'S 
WHY JAMS AND JELLIES MADE 
WITH SURE-JELL HAVE SUCH 



















SURE-JE LL america's /angeal Sedlin POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 









IT'S A BEAUTIFUL COLOR, 
AUNT ELLA! BUT ARE YOU 
SURE IT'S GOING TO SET? 

















YES INDEEDY, HONEY! 
WITH SURE-JELL, JELLIES 
SET QUICKLY —AND JUST 
RIGHT! | TELL YOU, JELLY 
MAKING'S EASY WHEN You 
KNOW ABOUT SURE-JELL! 
COSTS ONLY I3¢ A PACKAGE, 
TOO—2 FOR 25¢! 












2 PACKAGES FOR 


25° 







APPROVED By 
00D HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU 





A product of General Foods 
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T’S color that makes rooms livable. It’s color 
that gives them character and charm—makes you 
want to work in the kitchen, enjoy being in the 
living-room, or rest peacefully in the bedroom. 
With color you can express your own personality 
and that of your family. 

You can use. color as a tool to compensate for 
the lack of many things. This is especially true in 
regard to the quantity and quality of sunlight 
your rooms may get. Liberal use of the warm col- 
ors—soft reds, the many tones of yellow—will 
give a cheerful ‘“‘hominess”’ to a cold, dark room 
with a northern exposure; while a south room 
where the warm summer sun comes pouring in, 
needs blues, soft blue-greens, grays of all shades, 
to make it cool and inviting. 

The colors. for this living-room have been se- 
lected for year-round livability. The deep-tex- 
tured rug of a blend of rich browns is a wise choice 
and a splendid basis for the room’s color scheme. 
The painted walls of dusty-pink are in complete 


Colors to Live With! 





LIVING-ROOW 













harmony with the floor-covering, at the same time 
providing a beautiful background for pictures. 

Repeated in the sofa slip cover are colors “picked 
up” from the leaf-and-floral motifs in the rug. 
They introduce an interesting note and are set off 
by the natural, diamond-crash covering of the 
chair. The blue draperies which are used with the 
net glass curtains of natural color are attractive in 
their simplicity and provide the necessary contrast 
for the brown tones in the rest of the room. 

















IN THE bedroom, the peach-colored spread is 
the one vivid, dominant note in a cheerfully rest- 
ful color plan. A bit of this color is repeated in the 
beautifully patterned wallpaper which has a soft 
blue background. The natural, lace curtains are 
simple and airy. The soft, cushiony, reversible rug 
in cedar-rust “‘ties down”’ the whole scheme, giv- 
ing it weight and character. 

What girl wouldn’t enjoy a haven done in the 
gaily colored furnishings selected for her room? 
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All the materials are washable. The full, dirndl skirt of 
red-and-white checked gingham captures the interest 
immediately. The same red is repeated in the rickrack 
trimming on the gray cotton spread and chair slip cover 
and in the tulip-patterned wallpaper. Of course, white, 
ruffled curtains just naturally belong in this room, with 
tiebacks, perhaps, of the checked gingham. The little 
rag rug is a lively Scotch plaid of red, white, and black. 


H YW long has it been since you had the thrill of “‘do- 
ing over’ a room? Perhaps no other single factor in home 
decoration can transform a room so completely and in- 
expensively as color. The room-color plans on these 
pages have been selected for their simplicity and beauty, 
practicability, and, above all, economy. To show them 
in their true colors, direct-color photographs of the 
actual materials are reproduced, together with water- 
color sketches showing the best use of each color. 


CO-OPERATING WITH SUCCESSFUL FARMING: Living-room—Alexander Smith & Sons 
Bedroom—Olson Rug Co., 


Carpet Co., Quaker Lace Co.; 
Room—Nashua Mfg. Co 


Girl's 


Scranton Lace Co.; 





BEDROOM 


Selected by Maurine Shaw Holloway 


DRAWINGS BY LIN TISSOT 


GIRL’'S ROOM 
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By Sara E. Sigler 


FROM YOU 
BACK YARDE 


| like to use this lovely, old sugar » 
bowl for marigold (Yellow Su- 
preme—a soft, lemon-yellow) 
and a few plush-like spears of 
dull golden celosia. In any ar- 
rangement there should be one 
dominant tone, and | get good 
effects by massing flowers of the 
same color. The darker colors 
should be placed low, near 
the center of the container; 
when all colors are equal, the 
larger flowers should be lower 
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Photographs by Falk 


Below: Another relic of bygone days, the old butter bowl, but 
what a grand container it is for these distinguished members of 
the vegetable garden. Oblong in shape, it lends itself well to the 
design. Curly mustard, red and green peppers, summer squash, 
a few icicle radishes complete this arrangement for dining-room 


Grandmother's cake plate is ideal for fruit arrangement 
in the dining-room. | cannot afford expensive containers 
but | choose carefully, and the ones I like best are more or 
less neutral in color—browns, dull greens, and some shades 
of blue. The most interesting have simplicity of form, 
beauty of texture, softness of color, and absence of pattern 
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Hiei, Hello! Mary?” Line’s busy! [’ll 
wait, for I must tell her about the bouquet I just 
made. She’ll be surprised when I tell her that 
with only a few zinnias, three spikes of glads, 
and some delphinium, I have a bouquet which 
I truly believe would rate well in a show. She 
won’t believe me when [ tell her I’m using 
grasses, milkweed, and even mullein. 

~ | think flowers belong in every home. A good 
arrangement does not require unusual, expen- 
sive material or hours of tedious labor, but it 
does mean an eye which can find loveliness 
everywhere. I’ve found material in my own 
back yard, along the road, in the orchard, and 
even in the fields, for one of the most interesting 
I’ve made is hegari—one of the forage crops. 

I’ve learned an arrangement will look “‘set”’ 
if the flowers are placed one above the other or 
on the same level. Likewise, they’ll appear rest- 
less if there’s a confusion of heights or lines. An 
ideal arrangement has its highest point at 
either the right or left and swings down grace- 
fully to the opposite side, or is one that has a 
high center. I never cross leaves or branches or 
place a spray of weak growth between two 
strong ones. When the composition is off bal- 
ance, I add strong lines at the base. 

While arrangements of great individuality 
may follow no rules, I know they have to be 
done by someone with a real knowledge of flow- 
er arrangement. Anyway, it’s fun to experi- 
ment, and Mary and I are getting a great deal 
of pleasure in discovering the beauty and charm 
possessed by even the most common weeds and 
grasses growing. in our own back yards. 

Somehow Mary’s arrangements “never seem 
right.” So I’ve worked out the bouquets pic- 
tured on these pages to illustrate a few simple 
rules of flower arrangement we both can follow. 


Summer flowers—soft, yellowish-pink gladioli, zin- 
nias, delphiniums in bud—with Hosta foliage and a 
fan blossom have been placed in this old pottery jar. 
One may save for a container a simple, homely object, 
yet exquisite in texture, in which we have a living 
history of our early craftsmen. A black-painted 
wood block adds the height this arrangement needs 





















































Wild rye, that aristocrat 
of the roadside, goldenrod 
seed, with chestnuts and 
leaves clustered at the base 
to repeat in form the round 
container, make one of my 
favorites. In arranging flowers 
the height should not be 
more than one and one-half 
times the height of the con- 
tainer if tall; or one and one- 
half times the diameter if it is 
low. Light, feathery flowers 
or grasses may be a bit taller 
without spoiling the balance, 
but mass groupings should 
not exceed this measure 












Soft gray rosettes of mullein from the pasture, gray 


The tiny seed pods and stems 
of roadside grasses give a 
delicacy of height while the 
cluster of brilliant bittersweet 
at the base adds distinction 
to the dull black pottery con- 
tainer. | always make sure 
my containers are large 
enough to avoid crowding 
the flowers and deep enough 
to hold sufficient water. Con- 
tainer and flowers should 
complement, never overpow- 
er, each other. Round, sturdy- 
stemmed flowers, such as zin- 
nias and marigolds, need 
round jars or bowls, while 
poppies, tulips, and grasses 
with slender, graceful stems 
call for tall, straight vases 


antennaria from the roadside, milkweed pods, lovely 
in form with linings of silver, are arranged here on an 
old pewter plate. Stones of interesting texture and color 


strengthen the base for a living-room arrangement 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers @ Household News 


/ \H HA! No man has it over on 


Mrs. B. D., New York. She has a 
handy “tool chest’’ all her own, and 
she made it herself! Here’s how: 
Fasten old jar tops under a shelf 
(where convenient) in which to keep 
tacks, screws, nails, pins, string. To 
a board on the wall close by, attach a 
leather strap and nail down in sev- 
eral places to form loops thru which 
hang hammer, pliers, screw driver, 
scissors. The everlasting hunt is over! 


¢ @ You can freeze smooth-textured 
ice cream in less than five minutes in 
this hand freezer (Photo 1) with tri- 
ple-action gears. The solid top serves 
as an insulator, and the cream can 
be packed for hours without re-icing. 
Rounded corners prevent clogging of 
ice against can. Two-, four-, and six- 
quart sizes, $4.95 to $8.95. Electric 
models, too. (Conco Engineering 
Works, Mendota, Illinois.) 


¢ ¢ Having trouble keeping the food 
chopper fastened securely to the 
table? Next time, place a small piece 
of sandpaper or ‘patch from an old 
inner tube over the table edge before 
fastening chopper. No slipping this 
way, says Mrs. N. T., Missouri. And 
a rubber band placed around the 
ice-cube tray in your refrigerator 
will keep it from sticking. Mrs. H. 
Q., Nebraska, tells us her tray slides 
right out when she uses this method. 


¢ ¢ Ant cups provide a clean, sim- 
ple, and easy way to rid your house 
of the pests. They contain a sub- 
stance flavored with honey which 
ants carry to their queen. In a few 
hours the whole colony is extermi- 
nated. Place an ant cup or two near 
infested areas—as long as any sub- 
stance is in the cup it can be used 
again and again. They’ré good to use 
in the garden, too. Inexpensive, ef- 
fective. (The Lilly Products Co., 
Attleboro, Massachusetts.) 


¢ ¢ To hold those innumerable toi- 
let articles, or anything else you 
choose, the double shelf bracket 
(Photo 2) comes in mighty handy. 
Finished in lustre chrome with glass 
shelves, it presents a striking ap- 
pearance. Fasten on any wall where 
it may be needed—$1. Perhaps you 
need more than one. (The Auto- 
yre Co., Oakville, Connecticut.) 


¢ ¢ Systematize your shopping, sug- 
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gests E. L., Nebraska. On the out- 
side of an envelope write your list of 
items in the order they will be pur- 
chased; then place inside the en- 
velope all samples and memoranda. 
Saves time and eliminates frantic 
searching thru your handbag. 


¢ ¢ How’s the jelly supply coming 
along? Getting too many glasses for 
the amount of storage space you 
have? Mrs. R. B., Minnesota, made 
extra shelves from orange crates. 
The center division was one shelf, 
and two more were added by nailing 
little cleats in the crate on which to 
fasten apple-box boards with a few 
small nails. Then paint. 


¢ ¢ For skin cleansing and stimu- 
lating, especially in those hard-to- 
reach areas, we present the stream- 
lined bath brush (Photo 3). With its 
resilient bristles and _ soft-colored 
bow re plastic handle (warm ivory, 
glowing peach, dusty blue, sea green) 
—a dandy bath help, a lovely gift. 
Long lasting, $3. (Pro-phy-lac-tic 









Brush Co., Florence, Massachusetts.) 


¢¢@ Can’t you just picture an at- 
tractively cool table-setting with 
these cork mats (Photo 4)? They'd 
make a good-looking luncheon table. 
Heatproof, waterproof, washable, in 
several designs and sizes, they can 
also be used for doilies, hot plate 
pads, or wall plaques. At most 
stores, 5, 10, and 25 cents. (Acme 
Cork Company, Inc., 241 Lafayette 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 


¢¢ Mrs. E. H., Wisconsin, winds 
unraveled string from sugar and flour 
sacks and from packages around an 
empty thread spool. Then she ties a 
ribbon thru the center of the spool 
and hangs it in the kitchen. 








Successful Farming will pay $2 for 
each useful idea published. Unused 
suggestions will not be returned 
Those accepted and published wii: 
be paid for promptly.—Editor. 
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Twin Recipes 
[| Continued from page 25 | 


scalded freezer-can. Let cool, then add 
cream and flavorings. Freeze as usual. 
When stiff, remove dasher, cork the top, 
and pack with more ice and salt. Let 
stand an hour or two to ripen or harden. 

| think you'll welcome my next pair 
of twins as helpers when it’s your turn 
to entertain your club. Just 2 eggs are 
the basis—2 whites for Quick Kisses and 
the 2 yolks for Date Bread. 


Date Bread. This recipe makes 1 large 
or 2 smaller loaves, enough for 2 or 
; dozen thin sandwiches. 


1 cup pitted dates, 1 teaspoon vanilla 


cut fine 3 cups flour 
14 cups boiling 3 teaspoons baking 
water powder 


1 tablespoon soft 14 teaspoon soda 

butter V% teaspoon salt 
] cup sugar 1 cup nut meats, 
2 egg yolks, beaten chopped fine 


Add boiling water to dates and let 
cool. Cream butter thoroly with sugar; 
add yolks and vanilla. Sift flour, baking 
powder, soda, and salt, and add to sugar 
mixture alternately with cooled date 
mixture. Add nuts. Pour into 1 large 
or 2 small loaf pans, and bake in slow 
oven (325°) about 14 hours. 


Quick Kisses 


5 


2 egg whites 

l4 teaspoon salt 

16 teaspoon vanilla 
cup sugar 


2 cups corn flakes 

1 cup coconut 

14 cup chopped 

14 cup choppe 
nut meats 


\dd salt and vanilla to egg whites and 
beat until. barely stiff enough to hold 
their shape. Add sugar gradually, a 
tablespoon at a time, beating thoroly 
after each addition. When stiff, fold in 
corn flakes, coconut, and nut meats, and 
drop by teaspoonfuls on heavy, un- 
greased paper on a baking sheet, or on a 
well-greased pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) about 20 minutes, or until 

icately browned. Remove at once 
from paper or pan. (If they harden too 
quickly, put back into oven for a few 

nutes to soften.) Cool on a rack. 
Makes 2 dozen. 

On Saturday I often make a double 
quantity of meat-loaf mixture, and di- 

it into 2 parts, 1 slightly larger 

n the other. The smaller portion I 

ke into “porcupine” meat balls in 

1ato sauce to be served hot for dinner 

t day. The other portion I make into 
meat loaf, bake it along with the meat 
balls, and serve it cold for Sunday din- 
ner. Of course, if you wish to serve it 
hot, simply reheat on Sunday. 

Recipes for biscuits, rolls, and cakes 
may, of course, be split to make non- 

ntical twins such as plain rolls and 
cinnamon rolls. Regulation baking-pow- 
det "biseaits and cheese-topped biscuits 

another favorite combination. 

\s for cake, I like to divide the batter 
of a chocolate or spice cake, baking half 
of it in an 8-inch square pan, and the 
remainder in paper baking cups. The 
cup cakes I sprinkle with chopped nuts 
tore baking. They need no frosting, 
d they keep well for days in the cake 
Si The square of cake I frost after 
baking, using orange or chocolate pow- 
cered-sugar icing, or whipped cream and 

ed bananas, and serve the same day. 





WHY IS CAKE BAKING 
SUCH A GAMBLE WITH ME? 


See how an expert cook showed Mary the 
way to cut down on cake failures! 





You want to know what 
went wrong with your 
cake? Well, for one thing, 
Mary, I'd check up on your 
baking powder. You need 
one with a steady depend- 
able action like Royal. 









A HELPFUL 
COOK BOOK, FREE! 


If you bake at home, you 
should have a copy of the 
Royal Cook Book which 
tells you how to make 
delicious cakes, biscuits, 
muffins and pies. Send 
your name and address 
to Royal Baking Powder, 
691 Washington Street, 
New York. Dept. 77. 





This steady action pro- 
motes a close, even texture 
—the kind that makes a 
cake moist and delicious, 
helps it stay fresh longer. 
Royal, you know, is made 
with Cream of Tartar, a 
pure fruit product. 


STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal result 
of steady baking powder 
action. Note the delicate but 
firm grain and fluffy texture 
of this cake. It will retain 
its moisture and delicious 
flavor—stay fresh longer. 








Expensive? Not a bit! 
Why it takes only l1¢ 
worth of Royal for a cake 
— yet it helps you protect 
ingredients costing 30 to 
40 times that much. Mighty 
thrifty, I call it! 


UNEVEN 


BAKING POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven baking 
powder action may ruin tex- 
ture by breaking down the 
tiny cell walls,make it coarse 

. crumbly. This cake will 
dry out—lose its flavor—get 
stale more quickly. 
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Re eee 
SOMETHING YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Royal is the only nationally distrib- 
uted baking powder that is made with 
Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit product 
from luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 
Royal leaves no ‘‘baking powder 
taste.”” Ask your grocer for Royal when 
you buy baking powder! 
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Arm & Hammerand Cow Brand Baking 
Soda have been favorites with good 
cooks forgenerations. With sourmilkor 
acid juices they form the ideal leaven- 
) ing for bread~, rolls, cakes and cookies. 
































ieee State 
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name and address) 
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CALL FOR Combinations! 


Mixing vegetables be- 
fore canning gives varie- 


ty to year-round meals 


By Helen Holloway 


VArRIETY’S the spice that keeps meals 
from becoming monotonous. We don’t 
mean we have to have all new foods or 
entirely new dishes; variety means com- 
bining good foods or the variation of a 
favorite recipe. 

Instead of canning beans, corn, beets, 
peas, and tomatoes separately, let’s con- 
sider combining some of them. It’s con- 
venient and time-saving to have such 
combinations ready to serve. How much 
easier it is to add one jar of soup mixture 
to your soup stock than to open a jar or 
can of each of the vegetables needed! 

Combination canning also makes pos- 
sible early, smart garden gathering. For 
example, pick your peas as they ripen 
and pop them into jars with carrots in- 
stead of waiting for the crop to be 
ready. The next year you may find your- 
self planting in order to repeat that 
combination. Plan to do small bits of 
canning, perhaps only a half dozen jars 
at a time. It fits into the daily schedule 
and increases the number of filled jars 
without so many of those all-day can- 
ning sessions that upset the whole 
family. 


Wiri the last of the crop of beans it’s 
time to make succotash. Use green or 
yellow wax beans. Shell those that won’t 
snap easily. Cut fresh corn from the cob. 
Add 2 cups boiling water for each quart 
of corn and boil 5 minutes. Barely cover 
beans with boiling water and boil 5 min- 
utes. Combine an equal quantity of corn 
and beans, using water in which they 
were cooked. Add one teaspoon salt for 
each quart, and process in a water bath 
3 hours or in a pressure cooker 70 min- 
utes at 10 pounds’ pressure. As in can- 
ning corn, make a loose pack to allow 


for thoro circulation of heat and don’t 
fill jar more than to 1 inch of top. 
Will you have your tomato juice 
straight or do you like it with a little sea- 
soning or flavoring? We think it’s im 
proved by cooking the tomatoes with a 
combination of green pepper, celery, and 
onion. The pulp that remains after 
straining the juice has just the right 
combination of flavors for meat loaf and 
Spanish Omelet. To make the juice: 


2 gallons tomatoes, 1 cup chopped onion 
cut in sections 21% tablespoons 

2 cups chopped celery salt 

1 cup chopped green 
pepper 


Scald and skin tomatoes; cut in sec 
tions and measure 2 gallons or 8 quarts. 
Add remaining ingredients and simmer 
over low heat until juice flows freely, 
about 30 minutes. Strain, pressing thru 
only a small amount of the pulp. Reheat 
juice to boiling and seal in jars or cap in 
bottles. Reheat pulp to boiling and seal 
in pint jars. Makes about 6 quarts juice 
and about 5 pints pulp. 


Next winter when you're making 
meat loaf, combine 114 cups of the to 
mato mixture with 1 pound ground beef, 
V4 cup cracker crumbs, and 1 beaten 


egg. Bake in loaf pan in a moderate oven 


(350°) 1 hour. Use the other half cup of 
35 I 


tomato mixture for Spanish Omelet. 
Make omelet in a heavy skillet; spread 
with the tomato mixture and fold over. 

Tomatoes and corn make an excellent 
winter casserole. Then, too, corn canned 
with tomatoes is easier to keep because 
the acid of the tomatoes helps to keep 
the corn. Use twice the amount of to 
mato as corn. Cut corn from the cob and 
boil § minutes, using 2 cups boiling wa 
ter to each quart corn. Scald and skin the 
tomatoes; cut in eighths. Mix thoroly 
with the corn; heat to boiling and pack 
into jars. Add 1 teaspoon salt for each 
quart. Process 3 hours in a water bath or 
60 minutes in a cooker at 10 pounds’ 
pressure. 

Later in the winter, chop a few slices 
of bacon and fry until crisp; add enough 
flour to thicken, then add the corn 
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tomato mixture. If you like, add a bit of 
onion; place in a casserole, and heat. 
Or add chopped green pepper, onion, and 
grated cheese; serve hot over toast. 

When pickling fruit try a few assorted 
jars. If you have a good pickling sirup 
it will work for several fruits. Pack small 
pet aches, crab apples, and Seckel Pears in 
the same jar. They make a pretty relish 
plate and impart nice flavor to each 
other. Parboil the pears and crab apples 
5 minutes in water to cover. Don’t throw 
away the liquid. Try this sirup for any 
or all of these fruits: 


11% tablespoons 
whole cloves 

3 small pieces ginger 
root 


12 cups brown sugar 

3 cups vinegar 

3 cups liquid from 
fruit or water 
(2-inch) sticks 
cinnamon 


Combine ingredients, and cook § min- 
utes. Add fruit, and cook until trans- 
parent. Pack in jars; cover with sirup, 
and seal. This is sufficient for about 12 
pounds of fruit. 

A kettle of vegetable soup is a simple 
matter when the vegetable mixture is 
canned in jars. When soup day arrives, 
cook the soup bone until the meat is 
tender, and add the vegetables just a 
short time before serving. Here’s a good 
combination for the soup kettle: 


1 small head cab- 


bage, coarsely 


2 quarts quartered 
tomatoes 


2 dozen medium-sized chopped 
carrots, sliced 4 small onions, 
2 quarts cut green chopped 
beans ¥% cup rice or 
2 cups chopped barley 
celery 3 quarts hot water 
6 cup chopped 
parsley 


Combine ingredients; boil 5 minutes. 
Pack in jars, using I teaspoon salt to 

each quart. Process 3 hours in water 
b ath or 60 minutes at 15 pounds’ pres- 

ure in pressure cooker. This makes 
iio ut 10 quarts of soup mixture. 

Can your own combinations of fruits 
for salad. Use a medium sirup of 2 parts 
water and 1 part sugar. Use fresh 
peaches, pears, and apricots. Buy Num- 
ber 10 cans of broken pineapple slices 
and white cherries. Cut peaches and 
pears in lengthwise pieces; halve apri- 
cots. Combine fruits in the proportions 
you like and bring to boiling in sirup; 
pack carefully in jars and cover with 
sirup. Process 10 minutes in water bath. 
This may be chilled and used as fruit 
cocktail with ginger ale poured over it or 
as salad with a whipped-cream fruit 
dre ssing. 

When the canning season closes and 
you look over the wide variety of com- 
binations on the shelf, you’ll know you'll 
seldom hear, “What? Stewed tomatoes 
again tonight!” 





THE ANSWERS! 


Yi )U’LL find everything you need 
to know about canning vegetables, 
fruits, soups, meats, with com- 
plete instructions for pressure can- 
ning, in New Answers to Old Ques- 
tions in Canning—each copy 4 
cents. Address Successful Farming, 
2507 Meredith Building, Des 


Moines, lowa. 




















































LISTEN TO ME, ELLEN... Ano 
DONT SAY YOU CANT AFFORD A 


KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 
























BECAUSE SERVEL SAVES ENOUGH 
EACH MONTH ON FOOD AND /CE 


ALONE 70 PAY FOR ITSELF...%Gi 


NOT TO MENTION THE WORK (T SAVES 











Only Servel Brings You 


Same Modern Refrigeration a 
million city families enjoy 


ice Cubes, Ice Cream, Any Time 


Low Cost to Run...just a few 
cents’ worth of kerosene a day 


No Electricity. 
Needs No Daily Attention 
Permanent Silence ... Long Life 


Easy to Buy on convenient terms 


















ES, OWNERS HAVE FOUND that Servel 
Electrolux actually saves you enough 
to pay for itself... keeps on saving you 
money throughout its long life. 
Food and leftovers stay fresh and crisp 
for days in this modern kerosene re- 
frigerator. You can shop more econom- 
ically, too. And you're rid for good of 
the trouble and expense of getting ice. 
Besides, Servel Electrolux brings you 
modern living at its finest! You'll appre- 
ciate its ready supply of ice cubes—the 
ice cream and frozen des- 
serts so easily made. Mail 
coupon for “free booklet. 
’ 
1 MONEY AHEAD—"“Here on the 
farm we are getting all the benefits 


of modern city refrigeration with 





All These Benefits 


.-No Water 



















ELECTROLUX 
Kundt on Kerosene, 


BOTTLED GAS OR TANK GAS 











our kerosene Servel Electrolux. Per- 
sonally, I couldn't do without it. It 
saves work, and saves our money. 
My family enjoy the frozen desserts.” 

—Mrs. F. A. Petersen, York, Neb. 





“NOTHING EVER SPOILS since we 
got our Servel Electrolux. All left- 
overs can be kept to the next meal. 
We always have fresh meat. And it's 
dandy for cool drinks in the hot 
summer.time. Would not be without 
it if I couldn’t get another.” 

—Mrs. John K. Eenhuis, Kanawha, la. 













Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. SF-7 

Please send me new illustrated booklet about Servel Elec- 
trolux. I am interested in one that operates on Kerosene [), 
Bottled Gas 0, Tank Gas 0. 




















Name 





Street or R.F.D._— Sas Pla a See es 
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NEEDED EVERY 






SUMMER DAY! 


VITALIZING THIAMIN 
Richly Found in Delicious QUAKER OATS 








—Needed by Everybody, Every Day 


@ Science now tells us that vitalizing Thiamin is needed 
by everybody, every day—for best health. It is actually 
needed more by children and adults when physical 
activities increase. 

This summer give your family all the benefits of the 
delicious Quaker Oats breakfast. It’s rich in proteins 
for building muscles. It contains valuable iron and phos- 
phorus. And it’s so digestible. Just the right breakfast 
for the time of year when many meals are cold, often 
uncertain. It’s so easy to serve Quick Quaker. Only 
2\% minutes to prepare. Costs less than half a cent per 
serving. Remember to order a generous, economical 
package today at your grocer’s. 





i ay Quaker and Mother's Oats 
yh? Are the Same 
T: identical in Thiami - 
GROWING Y feng They Keer “the fat ey —shemae 
CHILDREN delicious flavor. 
NEED e 
THIAMIN 
EVERY 
DAY 














KER OATS 


AMERICA’S POPULAR YEAR ROUND BREAKFAST 








Toa THIS JOB IS YOURS! 


IF you like to work among 
farmers! 


IF you have a car! 


IF you like outdoor work! 





W with TOP SPEED BURNERS |4 


Enjoy cooking and baking the modern, 
BOSS way. Clean, economical, tast. A 
nearby Dealer will gladly demonstrate 

these advantages for you. Write 


today for his name and address. IF you are interested in 
THE HUENEFELD COMPANY STEADY employment! 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
65 Years of Service 


SEND FOR FREE COOK BOOK 


| 

| IF you are interested in 
| ABOVE-AVERAGE EARNINGS! 
} 





WE can use five capable men in 


ye KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 


each of the Cornbelt states to sell 





and collect among farmers. If you 


can qualify, write immediately to 







<b | Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
Aes’ \ convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil orinjure anything. 
Lasts all season 20c at all 


s t dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
DAISY 


150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 
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Sales Manager, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 















FLY KILLER 


Our Successful 


CLUBS 


By Eleanor Hubbard Garst, ciub £<i 





Fripay evening—and cars are p 
ing into Schuyler, Nebraska, for 
neighborhood get-together of the Grand 
view Community Club. An old churc! 
property of the Farmers’ Union, | 
been repainted and redecorated by 
men, and every third Friday the 57 
families who belong cram the clubhouse 
so full it all but bursts its seams! 

The entertainment by different groups 
is never the same. Plays, harvest festi 
vals, mock-court trials, minstrel shows, 
hard-time parties, old-time fiddling and 
jigging, harmonica and accordion solos, 
spelling bees, old-fashioned singing 
schools—they’ve tried them all. 

The programs begin at eight o’clock 
and last from one to two hours; and 
then the floor is cleared for dancing. 
The orchestra plays popular and old 
time tunes alternately. So while the 
boys and girls are learning square 
dances, Schottisches, Herr Schmidt, 
and chain waltzes, the oldsters are trying 
out the Lambeth Walk and Big Apple. 


If you would drive thru the village of 
Pekin, Indiana, on a warm Saturday 
summer night you would find an open- 
air festival gaily going on. In co-opera 
tion with local merchants, the Booster 
Club has a program of music, dramatic 
stunts, and dancing. Prizes are awarded 
at the end of the evening to the winning 
contestants, and at the “Big Roundup’ 
grand prizes are given. 















The “Banner Club” 


Our congratulations and $5 go t 
the Grandview Community Club « 
Schuyler, Nebraska, where young an 
old play and work together so gaily 
Another $5 to Mrs. Norma O. Vrba, whe 
tells us all about it. 

Tell us what your club is doing. Su 
cessful Farming awards a $5 prize to 
the Banner Club each month and an 
other $5 to the member who writes in 
telling of their work. If you’ve snap 
shots of the club in action, please send 
them along, too. 








Making Pickles? 


PickLING season is with us 
again! Are you needing new reci 
pes, new ways of preserving cu 
cumbers, tomatoes, and water 
melon rind? You’ll find recipes for 
these and many other pickles in 


Successful Pickle Recipes booklet. 





Think how those pickles will taste 
along in January! Send 1o cents 
today for your copy. Address 
Successful Farming, 3607 Mere- 





dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Know- 


By Louise Dale 


Question: Before papering our home this 
summer, we'd like to know if there is any 
remedy for the unsightly plaster cracks in 
our walls. We have papered over them be- 
fore, but it is no time at all until the new 
paper cracks. Can you suggest anything? 


Answer: I’m happy to tell you there is 
available today a canvas lining which is 
applied directly over the cracked plaster 
and insures a smooth wall surface for 
papering. If there are many cracks in the 
plaster, it would be wise to consider 
completely replastering. If this job is 
necessary, you'll be money ahead to 
replaster. Instead of plaster, you might 
consider an attractive wallboard. 


Question: We have just purchased a new 
Early American maple bedroom suite and 
would like to know what colors are suitable 
for this type of furniture. 


Answer: With no other period is there a 
wider range of color for decorations than 
there is with Early American maple, for 
it usually indicates an intimate, informal 
type of room. All the gay pastel tones 


Bo delightfully with maple, as well as 
browns, rusts, oranges, yellows, the en- 
i tire range of reds, soft blues, and apple 


greens. Figured patterns of wallpaper, 


} curtains, and floor coverings go well with 


t, too, but keep the designs small. 








Correct 
Colors 


IN HOME FURNISHINGS 


We HAVE prepared a helpful lesson 
on the selection of the correct colors in 
furnishing your home, especially for the 
use of homemaking clubs and_ other 
groups. It’s in the ie of an amusing 
one-act play, requires very few prop- 
erties, and can be staged by two or 
re women. 
_ Demonstration material consists of 
beautiful photographs in natural color of 
tual furnishings—wall and floor cov- 
erings, curtains, draperies, and slip 
covers. Special price for club groups, 10 
nts. Address Home-Furnishings Edi- 
tor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 









Help fight the risk of Infection 
with Hygienic Cleanliness! 


HEN there is sickness about, be 
sure to follow the example and 


the advice of so many doctors, nurses 





and hospitals. Disinfect and deodorize 
as you clean—with “Lysol”. Hygienic 
cleanliness is one of the important pre- 
cautions to help prevent the spread of 
Infection. 

“Lysol’’ should be used in proper 
solution for cleaning the whole house, 
but especially the patient's surround- 
ings; and for washing hands before and 
after entering sick room or handling the 
things used by the patient. “Lysol” 
should also be used jn cleaning sick 
room equipment, and in the laundry. 

Don’t wait for an emergency to hap- 
pen! Be prepared! If you can follow 
the doctor's phoned directions until 


1889—50th ANNIVERSARY —1!939 






Disinfectant 


#08 wore or 
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Lysol” disinfectant 


room clean 


he gets there, it may save someone 
dear to you from needless suffering. 


Get “Lysol” at any drug counter, today! 





Use “Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, 
stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, chicken 
coops and roosts, etc., to help prevent 
the spread of contagious disease. 

2. Cleansing of sores, abrasions and sur- 
face wounds of animals to guard against 
Infection. 


3. Vaginal douches, at calving (lamb- 
ing) time; also in the treatment of 
fluoralbus of cattle. 

4. Elimination of parasitic insects such 
as lice, fleas, etc., from animals and 
animals’ quarters 

5. Treatment of skin affections of para- 
sitic origin (particulariy in dogs, sheep 
and also in poultry). 

6. General veterinary purposes includ- 
ing the disinfection of instruments, in 
veterinary obstetrics, etc. 

Detailed information on any of the 
above uses will be sent upon request. 














GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 








’ 

| 
LEHN & FINK Propucts Corp., Dept. S. F.-907 i 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. i 
Please send me the book “LYSOL vs. GERMS”, | 
with facts about feminine hygiene and other uses ‘ 
of “Lysol”. , 
Name i 

i 
Address t 


Copyright 1989 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
—E a oo 
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First Aid when 
Nature Fails! 


LEMON 
with SODA 








1g daily on —— 
the last thing ever) on ~ 
,eficial in two W ays. A : 
le laxative ¢ ec 

ple, hence, aids 


TAKEN first thir 
ing or 
it’s ber 
a natural, 
for most pee 
elimination. 


ge nt 


» system 
Second, it ne keep teas the 
“ ; alkaline, ¢ Mae : 
normally protection of vitamin 


one C. found abundantly 
= lemon juice. : 
Squeeze juice 
+ Sunkist lemow 
into tall glass - : 
full of water. 2. per 
half teaspoonfu - 
picarbonate soda 
another glace. 
our back ane 


in : 

3. 

‘ rapidly. 
— pe foam- 
ing subsides. 
Itis non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritat ie 
Try it 10 days. = 
if you dont benefi 

. 1939, Caliform4 


Copyright, ers Exchange 


Fruit Grow 





WHEREVER YOU GO 


Enjoy Wabash air-conditioned 
comfort, speed, safety, low fares. 
Bargain tours. Free booklets. Write 
Wabash Railway, St. Louis. 


Go WABASH 


Page Portable Milker Saves 


time — work — money 





Costs you less, Milks 15-20 cows an 
hour. Quickly, easily cleaned. San- 
itary —nickel silver only metal to 
touch milk. Safe—suction gauge. 
High-speed device, 3rd cow attach- 
ment. Visible milking — no costly 
pipe lines. Gas or electric. Write for 
free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NN-79, West Allis, Wis. 

METAL 


EDWARDS woo? 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
? fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
~~ ments today for money-saving 

price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-S. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


706-756 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


9 WOMEN WHO 
4 CAN DO 


SIMPLE SEWING 











Can earn money at home making Aprons. We buy 
the Finished Aprons. Send 15c:.to cover Mailing of 
Samples and Details FASHION FABRICS CO., 


1 Broadway, Dept. SF-7, New York 
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Cold to 


Lets open the doors of the new re- 
frigerators and note some of the many 
features which are making our job of 
meal-planning and meal-getting easier 
and simpler every day, and with far 
more healthful and tastier results. 

For example, this roomy vegetable- 
freshener (below) in the new oil-burning 
refrigerators holds a generous supply of 
vegetables. The covers of the porcelain 





Servel 


containers fit automatically as the fresh- 
eners are moved in or out of the special 
rack. Anyone who has ever tried to snap 
limp beans or shell peas that have lost 
their crispness will readily appreciate the 
big advantages of this feature. 

Adjustable cold-storage trays to per- 
mit storage of extra ice cubes, chilling of 
meat in upper level, storage of bulky 
foods in lower level, flexible ice-cube re- 
lease are other advantages to be found 
in the oil-burning models. 

Want plenty of ice cubes, lots of fro- 
zen desserts? The freezing compartment 
(below) will make 107 large ice cubes at 
a time, or freeze a dessert that will per- 
mit a second helping to the largest of 
families. This refrigerator is oil-burning, 
also, and the burners are placed at the 
back of the refrigerator, away from the 








IAS 


Superfex 


food compartment. They swing forward 
for convenient lighting or cleaning. 
Today’s ice refrigerators have every- 
thing to be desired in efficiency, conven- 
ience, and appearance. A uniform cold 
temperature is maintained whether 
the large ice chamber is full or nearly 
empty. The separate ice compartment 
(top, right) is the reason, because it 
utilizes the under-the-ice principle of air 
circulation and with the fin grid enlarges 
the cooling surface. A good ice refrig- 
erator can be re-iced with a 100-pound 
block and, because of its heavy insula- 
tion, fewer icings are necessary. The 
new cake slips right in on top of the old 


























Freezing 





Coolerator 


without disturbing the contents of tl 
refrigerator or moving the old piece of ic 

With the modern ice refrigerator y: 
may have ice cubes—as many as 
want—in five minutes! Fill the cul 
with warm water, rest it on the ic 
the refrigerator, and in just a few n 
utes the cubes are ready. Tongs and ; 
handy chipper are included in the set 

The frozen-storage compartment 
makes it possible to freeze fow! and gam« 
Frozen foods brought from a locker ar 
placed in the freezer will remain frozen 
almost indefinitely. And don’t forget t! 
freezer is also for freezing desserts and 
salads. Removable trays make it possib 
to store bulky foods there. 





General Electri 


Meat storage for the farm family is 
important. New meat containers (below 
have a 12- to 1§-pound capacity, and ¢ 
lower temperature is maintained there 
than in the rest of the refrigerator. Hu 
midity retention is high to prevent meat 
from drying out, yet scientific design 
provides low temperature and sufficient 
air to prevent excess sweating and bac 
teria- and mold-growth. 

A plate glass shelf divides one refrig 
erator cabinet into two sealed parts 
as to prevent air circulation between th 
top and bottom compartments. Ther« 
the unusual freezing unit at the t 
(with dessert and ice trays) and add 
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Our spotlight on refrigerators re- 


veals new features for food-keeping 


tional food-storage space. The lower sec- 
tion is colder, retains more moisture 
good for storing fruits and vegetables. 

Some have wire shelves on the inside 
of the door for small items, thus saving 
larger shelves for bulkier foods. There is 
also a non-refrigerated reserve storage 
space for bottled goods or vegetables in 
lower portion of several models. 








Shelvador 


One of the most common mistakes 
made in buying a refrigerator is the se- 
lection of one that is too small for the 
family’s requirements. Be sure the space 
and the shelf combinations will permit 
arrangement for your needs. It’s a good 
idea, too, to study the arrangement of 
the equipment in your kitchen and de- 
cide exactly where you are going to 
place the refrigerator for convenience. 

Before buying, consider these ques- 
tions: Will the refrigerator maintain 
temperatures low enough to preserve 
food in hot weather? Is it convenient to 
use? How can the cost of different refrig- 
erators be compared? Is it durable? 
Have the salesman answer all these ques- 
tions to your own satisfaction, as applied 
to your own needs, and you won't be 
disappointed in your choice. 








A Fourth of July 
a . 
Picnic 

Di ) YOU want new ideas for a big pic- 

get-together? Suggestions for games 
nd contests for a big crowd, prizewin- 
ning floats, and barbecue plans? 

Send for the July Swuecessful Club 
Vews, only 3 cents. Write Club Editor, 


b 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
















Half the money 
from one good feeder 


$__- 





‘& = che 


The cash from four 
good calves 







ae 


JOT DOWN HERE YOUR AVERAGE 
YEARLY RECE/PTS FROM THESE /TEMS 








Egg money from 
4 to 5 dozen per week 


The money from 
three 200-1b, hogs $ 


aT 


WHICH OF THESE DO YOU CHOOSE 


lo save your farm? 


: go at it this way: Put aside, each 
year, the small amount you get 
from any one of these items—or from 
other cash products—in a fund with 
the Northwestern Mutual. Then, when 
you get old and want to turn the heavi- 
est work over to younger hands, you'll 
have a tidy fund ready to use any way 
you like. 


Meanwhile, if you should die sud- 
denly, the Northwestern Mutual 
would pay your wife $50—or more— 
every month for three years after your 
death. The exactamount would depend 
on your age and the 
Writtaicis sum you set aside. 


\utual 
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A MONTH 
3S, 
SOR SAEARS 
co SS Sanity Waen \ die-9F 


That income might well save the farm 
from forced sale or the burden of debt. 
Simple, isn’t it? And it works. This 
plan is one big reason why more than 
100,000 farmers are members of the 
Northwestern Mutual. This 81-year- 
old company has a long and remark- 
able record for low-cost insurance. 
So important is this plan to farmers 
and their families that a special book- 
let has been prepared entitled, “The 
Crop That Might Save Your Farm.” It 
shows just how you can make sure of 
those future dollars—for yourself or 
your family. Send for it—there’s no 
obligation. Use the coupon. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Without obligation—mail the booklet “The 
Crop That Might Save Your Farm.” 


Date of 
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ft WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 


aS Send a letter or postcard to Travel 

Eh Dept., 22nd and Leavenworth, 

Omaha, Neb., for colorful folders on 

a}. both World’s Fairs and other vaca- 
Pi tion spots. 










4 wie OJ FIL 


SHARP tools make the 
work fly. And you can have 
keen-edged fast-cutting 
a farm tools in a jiffy with the 
“57” File. This handy four- 
4 sided Carborundum Brand 
Silicon Carbide File will 
last for years. It has a handy 
handle and is 14 inches 
long. Easy to carry any- 
A, where. Sharpens mower 
knife sections, hay knives, 
scythes, sickles, beet top- 
pers, and other edged farm 
tools. Buy it from your 
hardware or general store. 
Only $1.00. 


GRINDING WHEEL. Every farm 
needs a good grinding wheel. Get 
one that will cut fast and last longer. 
See the complete line 
of Carborundum- 
made grinding wheels 
at your hardware store. 


CARBORUNDUM 
Be rrooucts | 

































THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 






Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Carborundum is 
mark 


a registered trade-/ 
borundum Company 





of The Car 









iH ION PLEASURE 
iH! UBLE Measure 


by Air-Conditioned Super-Coach 


Hav E twice as much fun—visit both World’s 
Fairs for only $69.95 by cool air-conditioned 
Super-Coach! Ticket is good for three months. 
Free stop-overs anywhere en route. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN STAGES 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


|Don't Let Shyness 
Spoil Your Fun! 








Wira T’S the use!”’ sighs Babs, dejectedly pack- 
ing for her vacation. “Going away to meet 
people —and I'll be just as shy and alone as ever.” 


new 





Brace up, Babs! Make the most of your intro- 
ductions to new people. Even if they don’t look 
interesting, draw them out. They may turn out to 
be real companions, after all. And thru them, you’re 
bound,to meet other people. 


, 
Don’t forget, other vacationers came to see new 


faces. They'll welcome your efforts toward friend- 


ship. Join in the games. Maybe you can’t play well. 


What of it? Your new acquaintances will admire 


yeur spirit. 

You can cure bashfulness and inferiority com- 
plexes. Start now with the help of Successful Farm- 
ing’s 32-page book, Overcoming Self-Consciousness 
and Other Inferiority Complexes (No. K124). A fa- 
mous psychologist points the way to poise and as- 
surance. Get rid of self-consciousness, jealousy, and 
stubbornness, too. Send 10c for your copy now. 
Address all orders to SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
5207 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


RECIPES 


From Our Readers and Tested in the 
Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 








To dice, cut vegetables in narrow strip 
Take a handful of these, make all end 


even, and cut again into small cubes 


Waar are you going to serve th 
threshers this year? In the Tasting 
Test Kitchen we had hungry threshers 
appetites while testing Successful Rec 
pes this month. Some like fresh app| 
sauce for a change from jelly and jam; 
others will eat meat and salmon cro 
quettes instead of chicken; and they a 
eat pie. So bring on your fresh-berr) 
pies! Hot spice cake with fresh fruit w 
a favorite for mid-afternoon lunches, or 
hot chocolate cake and ice cream. 
Perhaps a recipe from a neighboring 
state will make a hit with your crew. 





German Coleslaw* 







114 cups chopped 14 cup chopped 
bacon green pepper 

Y{ cup lemon juice 14 cup chopped 

2 teaspoons salt parsley 

1 cup. mayonnaise 2 tablespoons 

2 quarts shredded minced onion 

cabbage 


Fry bacon to golden brown, being 
careful not to burn it. Add lemon juice 
and salt. Stir well; mix with mayor 
naise. Pour over combined vegetables, 
mix well, and serve. Serves 12 to 14. 


R. C., Wis. 














Salmon and Macaroni Salad 


4(1 1b.) cans salmon 2 cups grated 


12 cups cooked American chees 












macaroni 24 ripe tomatoes 
é : 
3 tablespoons grated Mayonnaise 
onion Lettuce or endivé 








Mix first five ingredients. Turn int 
salad bowls and garnish with quarter: 
tomatoes and lettuce. Serves 24. 







Spaghetti and Tomato 









1 (8 oz.) package 
spaghetti 
2 cups tomato juice 


1 teaspoon finely 
chopped celery, 
if desired 


4 pound cheese, 1 teaspoon salt 
grated lf teaspoon pepp 
1 teaspoon minced '4 cup thick crean 


onion 








Cook spaghetti in boiling, salted wa 
ter until half done; drain, rinse, and 
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drain again. Add tomato juice, cheese, 
onion, celery, seasonings; cook until 
spaghetti is tender. Add cream and 
serve. You may omit the cream and add 
with the tomato juice 1 pound ham- 
burger which has been browned. Serves 
§ to 10.—Mrs. S. R. G., Kans. 


Baked Beans* 


a 


2 cups navy beans 14 cup dark corn 
| small onion, sirup 


minced 16 cup brown sugar 
l4 teaspoon salt 14 pound salt pork, 
4 teaspoon mustard sliced 


Y4 teaspoon pepper 


Soak beans overnight in water to 
cover. In the morning cover with water, 
add 144 teaspoon soda, and boil until 
skins burst, about 1 hour. Drain and 
turn beans into baking dish. Add re- 
maining ingredients (except pork), and 
mix. Top with sliced meat, cover with 
water, and let bake in slow oven (300°) 
until done (about 4 hours). Serves 6 to 


8.—E. R., Kans. 
Fried Chicken 


Prepare for frying as many chickens 
s you wish to serve. Flour and season 
the pieces and place in skillet with plenty 
of hot fat. Brown well on both sides, 
remove from skillet, and place in roaster. 
Add 4 cups cream or water to 3 chickens. 
Cover tightly and bake in slow oven 
ntil tender.—A. L. 


Apple-Crumb Pie* 


1 tablespoon butter 
) tablespoons sugar 1 cup brown sugar 

| tablespoon flour 1 cup flour 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 1% cup butter 

2 tablespoons water 2 tablespoons cream 


mall apples 


Pare and slice apples. Mix with sugar, 
four, and cinnamon. Place in well-but- 
tered (g-inch) pie pan. Add water and 
dot with butter. Combine brown sugar, 
flour, and butter, rubbing together until 
mixture resembles corn meal. Press over 
apple mixture; moisten with cream. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°) about 1 
hour.—Mrs. O. B. T., Mo. 








This Menu is Good! 


Roast Beef 


Pan-Browned Potatoes Gravy 


Baked Beans* Sliced Tomatoes 


German Coleslaw* Beet Pickles 
Whole-Wheat Bread Grape Jelly 
Apple-Crumb* or Lemon Pie 
Iced Tea or Coffee 


*Recipe appears in this issue 


\t harvest time men need lots of calo- 
s, for they’re burning body fuel rap- 
y. Serve starchy foods—potatoes, 
spaghetti, beans, and bread—but fresh 
vegetables, especially high in important 
nerals and vitamins, should not be 
nitted. Vitamin D comes from the 
mmer sun to build bones, but it takes 
sh cabbage and tomatoes to provide 
Vitamin C for good teeth, firm gums, 
d an all-round feeling of good health. 
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For finest cooking results and 
lowest operating cost, choose this 


PERFECTION OIL RANGE 


SEE THIS BETTER BURNER—the famous 
Perfection “High-Power”—in action. 
Gives full heat instantly and is easily 
controlled for any cooking need. No 
“climbing” .. . no “fading” .. . no 


odor . . . always clean! 


SAVE MONEY EVERY DAY you own it! 
Perfection burns the reliable, low- 
cost fuel—kerosene. Costs much less 


than piped or wired fuels! 


“LIVE-HEAT’ OVEN .. . for better 


baking! And double convenience— 
for the oven-burner-set is removable 
for use with an inexpensive Perfec- 
tion accessory frame; gives you an 


extra stove for washday, canning, etc. 


SO EASY TO OWN on convenient terms! 
Small down payment and a little each 
month buys yours. See the many beau- 


tiful models at your Perfection dealer’s. 

















Above, Perfection “Table-Top” Model R-868. 
Right, (inset) Perfection 3 Burner Cabinet Model 863. 


The Mark 





of Quality 


PERFECTION 


OIL BURNING STOVES 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 


Nome 


7111-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please: send me free booklet, “I've Found The Best Way To 
Cook,” illustrating the full line of Perfection Oil Burning Stoves 








St. or R.F.D. 


Post Office 





. State 





County 











’ 0 a single issue of Successful Farming! If your subscription expires 
You WON T WANT T MISS with this issue we have enclosed an order blank in the front of 


the magazine for your convenience in sending in your renewal. 
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‘Only pickup 


could help me... 


BUT THE ENGINE WAS HALF-DEAD! 


“I wasn’t reckless. The road was clear as I came 
onto that narrow bridge. But, suddenly, two headlights whipped 
around a curve in the darkness ahead and were upon me before 
I knew it. Only pickup could save me. Split seconds seemed like 
an age as my half-dead engine slowly gathered speed. It was 
a close call; but it taught me that safety depends upon pickup 
and that half-dead engines are dangerous!” 


How about your car? Does it lack 
the power, pep, and pickup it used to 
have? Perfect Circle Piston Rings will 
restore that old-time performance so 
necessary to take you out of similar 
dangerous situations. Remember, 
engines don’t go half-dead suddenly. 
The loss of power and pep occurs so 
gradually it is often unnoticed until 
you get into a tight spot. So have your 
favorite garage install a new set of 











PERFECT 
ORCLES 


Perfect Circle Piston Rings. They will 
bring back lost power and pickup. 
They will stop oil pumping and give 
much better gasoline mileage. They 
put new life in your engine — give 
you greater pleasure and more safety 
in driving. Get the same top-notch 
brand of performance millions of car 
owners are now enjoying. 


r 





WHY IT PAYS YOU TO ASK FOR 
“PERFECT CIRCLES” 


Patented Perfect Circle X-90 Piston Rings 
are designed especially for replacement 
service. They have exclusive double-leaf 
expander springs which give the ring super- 
| flexibility to conform to worn and tapered 
| cylinder walls without that wear-resulting 
excess pressure of stiff rings. Another exclu- 
sive feature is the Ferrox Surface which in- 
creases oil mileage, cuts down cylinder wear 
% to 80%. For quick pickup, gasoline and 
oil economy, and long engine life, ask for 
Perfect Circles. The Perfect Circle Compa- 
nies, Hagerstown, Indianaand Toronto, Can, 


salanel 





PERFECT CIRCLE 


Piston Rings 
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Wisconsin's three 50-year Holstein-breeders } 


FIFTY-YEAR HOLSTEIN-BREEDERS. 


More than 400 Holstein 
from many states attended a celebration 
banquet honoring long-time Holstein 
Friesian-breeders at Oconomowoc, Wis 
consin, recently. Three of the guests had 
registered cattle for more than 50 years 
and are still in the business in spite of 
their more than 80 years. They were C. 
A. Schroeder, West Bend; Stoughton 
Faville, Lake Mills; and Mrs. J. J. Reid, 
Oconomowoc. 

Besides the three who have grown 
purebred cattle for 50 years, 278 other 
Wisconsin dairymen were honored for 
giving at least 25 years of service to the 
Holstein breed. The event also marked 
the 25th anniversary of the U. S. Na 
tional Holstein Sales, held’at Watertown 
and Waukesha. 


GUERNSEYS. During the past year 

,288 registered Guernseys have passed 
under the auctioneer’s hammer, bringing 
a total of $275,463. This included 23 
sales held from the Atlantic to the Pa 
cific. Prices were approximately the 
same as last year with an average of $214 
per head. 


John S. Ames of Langwater Farm, 
North Easton, Mass., who has served 
since 1936 as president of The Americar 
Guernsey Cattle Club, was unanimous! 
re-elected at the May annual meeting in 


New York City. 
MICHIGAN BULL CAMPAIGN. A cam- 


paign to interest members of Michigan’s 

77 dairy-herd-improvement associations 
in keeping accurate breeding records 
has been opened by A. C. Baltzer, 
Michigan State College extension dairy 
man. Ultimate goal is to permit record 
keeping dairymen to sell bull calves at 
birth with some reasonable assurance 
that these bulls will transmit to their 
offspring ability to produce certain vol 
umes of milk and butterfat. 

Superior ratings and prices would b 
logical for bull calves whose cee 
sisters, aunts, and grandmothers had 
production records of 500 to 600 or more 
pounds of fat in a year. Even those 
whose ancestors produced 350 or m 
pounds of fat would be more desirable 
than the chance of breeding in using a 
scrub bull whose ancestry is unknown. 
Baltzer prophesies the new plan will b« 
profitable to record-keepers. 






enthusiasts | 




















1 Hedging on Hogs 


SEVERAL years ago, when he was 
tuck with a heavy loss on 70 head of 
steers, Charles Braggo of Whiteside 
County, Illinois, decided he was thru 
with gambling on 1 or 2 crops of live- 
stock a year. The Braggo loss on the 
steers involved a cash outlay of $600 
the difference between selling price and 
est), plus 3,000 bushels of corn. 

So the Illinois feeder decided to put 
his feeding and marketing program on a 
factory basis by having something to 
sll over the entire year. Livestock is 
perishable and must be sold when ready; 
3 by hedging to strike an average 
year-round market Braggo figured that 
in most years he would finish on the 
black side of the ledger. 

Braggo decided that intensive hog- 
raising offered the best way to test his 
plan, and he set a goal of 25 to 50 fin- 
ERS ished porkers every month. Fortunately, 
‘the 620-acre farm which he tenants 


















>eders 


slasts . 
‘ation 8 Well equipped for such a program, and 
tein. pitters on the Braggo farm now arrive 


Wj. gimost every month in the year. 


Cae. LikE most factories the Braggo hog 
ne of plant works pretty much by system. 
re C, | Pigs are farrowed in a central hog house 
ton with pen space for 26 sows. At 2 weeks 


Reid of age the pigs are in field houses and 
’ Bare later shifted to finishing pens. The 
pigs are pushed with the idea of turning 


rahe them into cash at less than 6 months of 
1 for @ 28° and weighing 200 pounds or more. 
> the | Vhen_a month old, the pigs are eating 
irked § 0": The rest of the ration, which has 





Na. § been proved by comparison with other 
: combinations, is made up of corn, whole 


town 
oats, tankage, and soybean meal. 

While the idea of year-’round farrow- 
year @ "8 is not new and is being tried else- 
ssed Where, the Braggo setup is one of the 
ging most successful in the Midwest in keep- 
d 23 0S a constant flow of hogs coming to 


Pa. market. Mr. Braggo says he is less af- 
the fected by hog prices now than he was 
$214 fy when he had litters to market once to 
twice a year; for now he is not concerned 
with hitting the high time of the year, 
or the low time, but is interested only 


arm 
;@ in the year’s average.—C. K., Ill. 
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be 
Oscar: “Boys, something 
tells me we're in for it!" 











TODAY ... “Union Leader and 
me have gotten along together for 
over 20 years now. Of course I’ve 
tried other pipe tobaccos off and 
on, but I always get back to good 
old Union Leader. To me, it’s an 
old friend. It packs right in my 
pipe and is easy to roll into a 
cigarette.” 


P. J. Schieltz 
R.R. No. 1, Versailles, Ohio 


IN 1914...“This picture of me was 
made about four years before I left 
the farm and went overseas in the 
World War. At that time Union 
Leader was the favorite pipe tobacco 
of many of my farm friends. My bud- 
dies in the service told me Union 
Leader was just about the best friend 
they had when the going got bad.” 


ALWAYS ... You can depend on 
Union Leader. Its flavor comes only 
from choice hill-grown Kentucky 
Burley that is long-aged in oaken 
casks. A special “bite-removing” 
process makes this blend mild and 
cool-tasting. Union Leader, after a 
third of a century, is still the favorite 
pipe and cigarette tobacco of many 
of your friends. Try a tin today! 


Copyright, 1939, by P. Lorillard Co, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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Are your horses and mules being 
throttled down in their effort to 
give you their best work? Many 
fine horses and mules are being 
pulled down—not by work—but 
by COLLAR-CHOKE . . . and all 
because their owners do not know. 

Collar-Choke leaves no tell-tale 
sign of injury and from the driver’s 
seat, you can’t see the too-short col- 
lar pressing against your horse’s 
throat, cutting down breathing 
space, robbing him of power, 
slowing up his work. 

Make this simple PULL-TEST. 

Examine the collars of your 
horses and mules while they are 
pulling! To be comfortable and 
safe, there should be room for your 
fingers between the collar and the 
horse’s throat. 


Fit Collars With 
TA-PAT-CO COLLAR PADS 


Ta-Pat-Co collar pads give positive and 
permanent protection against Collar- 
Choke—hold the collar 
off the throat—permit 
free breathing. They 
cushion the pull and pro- 
tect shoulders. Don’t work 
your horses another day 
without Ta-Pat-Co alters {1 
pads! Sold by local dealers. 


TA: PAT- CO. 


COLLAR PADS 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. = 





















GREENFIELD. OnI0 








NEW STREAMLINED 
SILO FILLER and HAY CHOPPER 


Modernized to the minutefor greater capac- 
ity, fast, clean cutting at lower speed and 
less cost; low feed table; large self-feeding beater roll; 
unbreakable fly wheel; enclosed gear transmission. 
Throws green corn 45 feet high with $5 hp. minimum. 2-38 





With its positive and simple hay feeding mechanism 
it cuts and stores hay at hay fork speed in half the 
space.Saves man in mow. Increases feeding e ie 
of hay. Cattle clean it up better. Ask about 
the molasses pump which produces 
best Grass Silage. Write 
for details 
low prices 
and name 
of dealer, 


BROS. MFG.CO. 
Water St. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


_— — 
ne FREE 


mn || Send Postal 


ate 
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narians and five sires are in service. 
Since that time two additional societies 
have been organized in New Jersey, and 
a fourth is in process of organization. 

New York and Ohio each have a so- 
ciety in operation and in each case the 
mode of operation is similar to the Dan- 
ish and New Jersey associations. Wis- 
consin now has two such societies in 
operation and a third should be in op- 
eration shortly. In addition to these 
regularly organized breeders’ co-opera- 
tives, there are numerous smaller groups 
employing artificial insemination, par- 
ticularly in Missouri, Minnesota, and 
elsewhere. U ndoubtedly other groups 
are operating or are in process of or- 
ganization. 


BrroreE we blindly accept artificial in- 
semination as a cure-all for the ills of 
the livestock industry, it is imperative 
that we clearly understand its advan- 
tages and limitations. 

The primary objective of any program 
of artificial breeding is mass herd im- 
provement thru the widespread use of 
sires of proved ability. In organized so- 
cieties it is possible to breed several 
hundred cows or even a thousand to a 
single sire in one year. In order to safe- 
guard this objective, societies should 
provide desirable proved sires for at least 
two thirds of the service required by the 
association members. 

Another advantage of organized pro- 
grams for use of artificial insemination is 
that they provide a method for proving 
young ses with but little hazard to in- 
dividual breeders. In such societies 
young sires may be more effectively 
proved than in any other manner, with 
no one breeder owning more than one or 
two daughters. The average merit of a 
sire’s daughters in 20 different herds 
provides a more reliable basis for com- 
paring his ability with that of other simi- 
larly proved sires than we now have 
when we compare daughters of a bull in 
one herd with daughters of another bull 
in another herd. The age at which sires 
may be proved in these organizations 
should be reduced two to four years as 
compared with the common situation 
where a sire’s service is confined to single 
small herds. In addition, it is possible to 


Share the Good Sires 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


prove sires in this way without exposing 
them to the danger of infection, which js 
a possibility with natural mating. 

In speaking of disease dangers in herd 
management, we must appreciate th 
one of the tremendous advantages of 
these co-operative-breeding rings is th: 
greatly reduced danger of spreading dis 
ease by this method of breeding wher. 
the routine insemination of cows own 
by members is intrusted to a full-tir 
competent veterinarian who is employ 
by the association. His counsel and : 
vice are appraised by members of exist 
ing societies as being one of the most i 
portant advantages of this organi: 
method of breeding. In addition to ro 
tine insemination of cattle owned } 
members of the association, the vete: 
narian makes regular pregnancy exa 
nations and maintains a complete reco: 
of the reproductive health of every cow 

One of the apparent advantages 
these societies is that membership 
such organizations eliminates the nec 
sity of maintaining a herd sire. This is 
advantage that particularly adapts thes 
societies to communities where herds a: 
small. The owner of a 10-cow herd « 
utilize the services of outstanding si: 
without the inconvenience of maint: 
ing a sire on his farm. His cost for s 
service is less than it would cost him 
feed and maintain a sire on his farm 

A recent survey of herds in several 
tensive dairy counties disclosed 
alarming number of scrub and stock 
yards bulls in service. In some count 
as high as 50 to 60 percent of the sir 
were of this class. Further investigati 
revealed that the bulk of these truly 
ferior sires were concentrated in tl 
smaller herds. Consequently, it is n 
surprising to find that owners of sma 
herds have more difficulty in maintair 
ing a successful breeding program tha: 
large establishments which utilize th 
service of several sires. Present indica 
tions are that breeders’ co-operatives 
constitute the most powerful weapor 
available today with which to combat 
the inferior and stockyards sire menace 

Perhaps the greatest single advantag 
of organized artificial breeding is th: 
tremendous revival of interest in better 
breeding and approved practices which 
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has accompanied its introduction into 
communities which are now participat- 
ing in such programs. Naturally, such 
programs will tend to produce uniform 
cattle populations in entire communi- 
ties. This is an advantage to the indi- 
vidual breeders in the association, as 
well as prospective purchasers of sur- 
plus commercial and breeding stock. 
We have mentioned the cost of sire 
service as an advantage of organized 
artificial breeding societies. Societies 
now in operation are apparently on a 
sound financial basis when organized 
with a membership fee of five dollars 
per herd plus five dollars service fee for 
each cow inseminated. This fee entitles 
the herd owner to three inseminations 
for each cow if necessary. Experience to 
date indicates an average of approxi- 
mately two inseminations per concep- 
tion, which is comparable to results se- 
cured in most herds which employ nat- 
ural service. Inasmuch as maintenance 
of sires approximates a yearly expendi- 
ture for feed and labor of $65 to $100, it 
is evident that such societies are particu- 
larly suited to herds of 10 to 20 cows. 
While large herd operators may partici- 
te because of convenience, it is ques- 
tionable if artificial breeding societies 
can compete with a carefully planned 
and managed individual breeding pro- 
gram on such farms. On the other hand, 
many large breeding establishments are 
employing this method of breeding in 
order to avail themselves of some of the 
benefits which have been mentioned. 


T WOULD be folly to discuss artificial 
insemination without pointing out its 
limitations as well as its advantages. 

In brief, practically every advantage 
which has been mentioned can be lost 
by poor judgment and lack of proper or- 
ganization. At the present time the 
greatest barrier to widespread success of 
artificial insemination as a tool for mass 

erd improvement is the fact that it has 
been so oversold to breeders that they 
expect far more from the program than 
it can possibly deliver. 

Location of sires suitable for a co- 
operative constitutes a real problem. 
There is little difficulty in finding an old 
|| whose daughters have records. Here, 
again, we find evidence of over-selling in 
nnection with our proved sire pro- 
ams of recent years. As a result, many 
lairymen have the idea that age in a sire 

nstitutes evidence that he is good. Our 

perience in this connection indicates 
that age contributes nothing to the real 
value of herd sires, and the only old 
sires possessing real worth are those 
whose ability to produce calves remains 

mpaired. Such sires are and will con- 
inue to be rare. 

\nother real problem which these pro- 

ms must cope with is finding sources 

necessary sires for replacing sires now 
setvice. Because of the extreme scar- 
ty of truly great sires , it is evident that 
best policy is to supply enough 
ing sires to provide sufficient replace- 
nts within the association. This, of 
rse, necessitates considerable invest- 
nt in promising young sires. 

Some will argue that the cost of em- 

ying a full-time veterinarian increases 

cost of service and is therefore a dis- 
advantage. Experience to date indicates 
that it would be false economy for any 


a o.9% - 


= 
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organized group to attempt such a 


program without the services of the 
most competent veterinarians available. 





Be sure your new belt driven machine 
is equipped with 


1 me 

Nearly every leading — 

machinery builder 
uses them 


wie Oe te 


They help to get the work done 
quicker, cheaper and better 


Profitable farming depends on Rockwood Weatherproof Fibre Pulleys to 


get the work done quicker and at Jess cost. Tractors, silo fillers, threshers, 


feed grinders and hay choppers do 15% 


to 20% more work per hour, 


by test, with Rockwood Pulleys in place of metal pulleys. THIS IS AN 
IMPORTANT SAVING IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY. The 
famous end-grain fibre surface of the Rockwood Pulley G-R-I-P-S and 


P-U-L-L-S a belt as no other pulley EVER HAS. Belt slip is a/most 


eliminated, belt life is increased 


Metal pulleys slip 
Rockwood pulleys grip 


Far better machine —and driven machines run faster and smoother-—to turn out 
Millior in poe 


performance 


more work per hour 


ns of Rockwood Pulleys are in use on 


thousands of farms helping farmers harvest their crops AT 


LESS COST AND IN LESS TIME. Nearly all leading builders 
of farm machinery use Rockwood Pulleys as standard equipment on some of their machines 
YOU CAN HAVE ROCKWOOD PULLEYS ON ANY NEW MACHINE YOU BUY—if you insist 
Your dealer can get them for you and the cost is little, if any, more than for inefficient metal pulleys. YOU 
CANNOT AFFORD TO RUN MODERN FARM MACHINES WITHOUT ROCKWOOD WEATHER 
PROOF, FIBRE PULLEYS TO DRIVE THEM TO FULL CAPACITY. 


ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Insist on this money-saving improvement-— 
Rockwood Pulleys on your new machinery 





WINNERS IN APRIL 
ADVERTISING CONTEST 


First—Wendell Knowles, R. 2, Salina, Kans. 
Second—Mrs. Minor Kelly, R. 1, Louisiana, 
Mo. Third—Mrs. A. Rehbein, P. O. Box 27, 
Lambert, Mont. Fourth—A. V. Yeager, Ro- 
chelle, Texas. Fifth—Mrs. Van G. Sutliff, 
Huntsville, Mo. Sixth—Miss Leonora Pietro, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Winners of the Twenty $1 
Prizes Are: 


Mrs. Oran L. Austin, Madison, Kans.; Mary 
Peebles, Box 540, Amsterdam, Ohio; E. Helena 
Young, R. 1, Box 22, Mound, Minn.; Mary 
Louise Richards, Greenwich, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Samuel Grimes, R. 7, Box 462, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Mrs. L. Morris Davis, Springfield, Ohio; 
Mrs. H. O. Mendenhall, Lytton, Iowa; Mrs. 
E. H. Schneider, Clarksdale, Mo.; Mrs. May 
S. Noble, Brecksville, Ohio; Mrs. Edward 
Tovey, R. 1, Danville, Pa.; Mrs. James Hobart, 
R. 1, Tyner, Ind.; Emil Trautman, Verdi, 
Minn.; Mrs. J. E. Mitchem, R. 3, Oakley, 
Kans.; Chas. F. Gerdes, R. 1, McClure, Ohio; 
Mrs. Della Rees, R. 1, Piqua, Ohio; Mrs. A. U. 
Halfman, Sharon Springs, Kans.; Mrs. Lucille 
Dailey, Wichita, Kans.; Mrs. Bob Crouch, Lo- 
gan, Iowa; Mrs. Blanch Witcher, Oakland, 
Calif.; Carl A. Stuewer, Howard City, Mich. 
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QUICK REEF WHEN you 


“UNCORK” 
YOUR CORN 


THIS EASY WAY 











acts on corn—gently 
loosens it so it can 
be lifted out. 


pain by removing 
pressure on corn. 


| Felt pad (C) relieves Deon formula (D) 











ORNS are caused by pressure and friction, 

often become large and painful. Home paring 
only gives temporary relief—leaves the base im- 
bedded in your toe. But now it’s easy to get quick, 
permanent relief! Just ee a scientific Blue-Jay pad 
neatly over your corn. It relieves pain by removing 
pressure. Special Blue-Jay formula acts on the 
corn—gently loosens it so it can be lifted out. Then 
simply by avoiding the pressure and friction which 
caused your corn you can prevent its coming back! 


Don’t endure needless suffering. Get (GH) 
ad ay 


Blue -Jay Corn Plasters today — only 
BAUER E CORN 
BLACK PLASTERS 


25c for 6. Same price in Canada. 
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*TOUGH on Oil-Pumping « GENTLE on the Cylinder Walls 
Stopping oil-pumping is only half the job of a piston ring. The 
other half is checking cylinder wear. Play safe — get Steel- 
Vent Piston Rings... Any good mechanic can install them. 

If you’re buying a used car, ask the 


dealer if it’s Steel-Vent reconditioned. It's 


a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., Hastings, Michigan + Toronto and Winnipeg 


HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


Step Oils Comping. 


TRACTOR S T & Ut hes 
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U. 8S. PATENT NO. 2,148,997 





While artificial insemination may | \\ 





utilized as a powerful tool to prevent 
spread of disease, this advantage is | 
and becomes its greatest disadvantag 
when it is practiced in a widespr 
manner by incompetent persons. 

The very fact that the greatest usef 
ness of this method of breeding seems t 
be associated with the organization of 
large groups of small breeders make 
subject to all of the limitations of any 
co-operative form of enterprise. Lack of 
proper organization, support, and poor 
financing, as well as poor judgment in 
choice of personnel, all may contribut 
to failure. Consequently, no effort thoull 
be made to organize such a co-operative 
until there is enough interest on the part 
of breeders in a community to give it an 
opportunity to succeed. 

One of its limitations is the fact a at 
its use is justified only as a means of | 
creasing the number of offspring of out- 
standing sires. This implies proved sires 
and restricts its greatest usefulness there- 
fore to species where some relatively ac- 
curate standards or bases for measure- 
ment are available. Consequently, it 
seems destined to make its greatest con- 








tribution to American Agriculture as a § If « 
means of improving our dairy herds. § em 
This does not rule out the possibility sy! 
of its use as a real tool for improvement § bl« 


of other animals. Artificial insemination 
may occupy an increasingly important 
role in the improvement of our meat 
animals in coming years. Present indi- 
cations also point to it as an important 
tool for improving poultry. 













THE foregoing discussion has _at- 
tempted to present the place of arti- 
ficial insemination as a tool for live- 
stock improvement. Many advantages 
and limitations have been mentioned. 
The redeeming feature of the program is 
that practically all of its limitations may 
be avoided by proper precautions. 

Visualize a community where 15,000 
dairy cows are owned by farmers within 
a radius of 15 miles of the county seat. 
These cows produced last year an aver 
age of 178 pounds of butterfat. During 
the past three months these farmers or- 
ganized a co-operative breeding asso- 
ciation, and today over Io percent of the 
cows in this county are being mated 
with six sires whose daughters average 
well over 400 pounds of butterfat. Lit- 
tle imagination is needed to see a great 
future for this program in such com- 
munities. 

Artificial insemination constitutes the 
most powerful tool for universal mass 
improvement of farm animals since the 
discovery of Mendel’s laws of heredity 
in 1900, but it requires intelligent direc 
tion in the hands of skilled craftsmen. 
It is our newest road to livestock 
provement. 


Ploughman 


He knew the meaning, once, of dispos- 
session. 

Now when he plows, he sometimes leaves 
behind 

An island of green, tall in the set brown 
furrows, 

But satisfaction flowers in his mind, 

Marking the place a lark had chosen 
for building .. . 

He left her trilling in the westering wind 


—Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 
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Eggs 





=l'Air-Conditioned_ 


A Pennsylvania poultry farm finds 
that its eggs bring higher prices 
when cooled rapidly with moist air 





e as a § If eggs are not cooled rapidly and stored at low temperatures, air cells enlarge and 
herds. | embryos develop to an objectionable size. The Thiele brothers, in Butler County, Penn- 
ibility § sylvania, made a long step toward better-quality eggs when they built this concrete- 
ement | block egg cellar. Here their eggs are packed and stored under favorable conditions 
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All eggs are gathered in 
open-mesh wire baskets 
thru which the air circu- 
lates freely. While still 
fresh from the nests, the 
eggs are cooled rapidly 
on this homemade wire 
rack in the egg cellar. Air 
blown thru the eggs with 
an electric fan results in 
much faster decreases in 
the egg temperatures 


An electric light which 
is passed under the rack 
while the eggs are cool- 
ing helps to detect blood 
spots and cracked shells. 
Humidity is kept high in 
the egg cellar by placing 
pans of water beneath the 
rack. If the air is dry, the 
increased evaporation 
which results will damage 
the eggs by causing air 
cells to enlarge greatly 


For best results, eggs 
should be held at tem- 
peratures below 68°F., as 
germ development begins 
at that point. At the 
Thieles'’, eggs are separat- 
ed according to size and 
placed in pre-cooled, hu- 
midified crates. The eggs 
make the fancy grade at 
the co-operative because 
of the small air cells and 
the firm, clear interiors 
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~SEIBERLING’S 


found. The answer 


to all my 
igelae)s 


problems!” 


efi 


~ @ No matter what pet features you 
look for in your idea of a real trac- 
tor tire, Seiberling’s got ‘em ALL! 
If you compare the new Seiberling 
Special Service point by point with 
any other tractor tire on the 
market, you'll understand why 
farmers everywhere are calling it 
the “buy” of the year. 


SELF-CLEANING TREAD prevents 
clogging in either forward 
or reverse. 

GREATER TRACTION from the bal- 
anced. deep bar design with wide 
open grooves. 

WEATHER-PROOF RUBBER, developed 
by Seiberling, resists deterioration 
from sun, rain or snow. 

SUPER STRENGTH BEADS protect you 
against bead slippage. 

TREAD WELDED TO CARCASS by the 
useof new Seiberlingcompoundsand 
Seiberling’s special curing process. 
MAXIMUM GROUND CONTACT distrib- 
utes load over wider area. 

Get the full story on this new tractor 
tire and the name of your nearest 
Seiberling dealer! Just write your name 
and address on the margin of this ad- 
vertisement, tear off, and mail TODAY. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


AL AUALIE 


TRACTOR TIRES 
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WORLD'S 
LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


ACHING 
FEET 


To His Soldiers 
Napoleon said 


“Oil Your Feet” 


Sore, aching, burning 

feet probably cause 

more misery—more distress 

—more bad temper and curs- 

ing than most other human ailments. 


“Oil your feet,” ordered Napoleon 
to his soldiers before a battle or a 
long march—he knew what was good. 

Many a time—overnight— you can take out 
the sting—the soreness—the burning and ach- 
ing from your poor distressed feet by giving 
them a good rubbing with penetrating med- 
icated OMEGA OIL. 

So don’t worry—"“Oil your feet” with 
Omega Oil tonight, walk more briskly and 
joyfully to work tomorrow —its only 35¢ at 
your druggist 











Soil, the Ages’ Answer 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


invisible bacteria and fungus growths, 
chemicals, bits of decayed vegetation, 
slime mold, and algae. There are as 
many as 20,000,000,000 rock particles in 
one gram of soil—and that’s just a good- 
sized pinch. There may also be as many 
as 100,000,000 bacteria in that pinch. 

If the same amount of ordinary soil 
were to be magnified it would become a 
most astounding display of beautiful, 
squirming, interesting things. You would 
be so startled you would probably drop 
it. You would likewise be surprised to 
see the “lakes” and “streams” of water 
in this pinch of soil. One kind of soil 
water is “free” water, which sinks down 
after a rain. Another is capillary water, 
which goes up like oil in a wick when 
the rain stops and evaporation starts. 
Another is hygroscopic, and clings to the 
surface of each particle. 

We have seen that soils differ in their 
make-up, chemically, and as to their 
bacteria and water content. Now what 
kinds have we? Rich topsoil, of course, 
is more or less alike wherever you find it, 
but that is because it has become mixed 
with rotting vegetable matter. This ma- 
terial turns black, and that is why most 
soil is black. If iron or other minerals are 
plentiful, they overpower the black and 
make red or yellow soil. It takes a long 
time to make topsoil out of clay or sand 
or other forms of pulverized rock, but it 
takes only a few years of wash to destroy 
it. The topsoil is a “skin” which covers 
the earth. Skin containing sod or tree 
roots is toughest. 


Sussol L, under the skin, is important, 
also. You find two principal kinds: One is 
sedimentary, including clays, sands, 
peat, muck, and so on. It dropped out of 
still water. The other is called “trans- 
ported,” and the three principal sub- 
varieties of transported soil are alluvial, 
wind-borne, and glacial. 

Alluvial soil is silt washed from higher 
ground by turbulent streams, spreading 
when it strikes a flatter surface, such as 
is found on the Great Plains east of the 
Rockies. Wind-borne soil is found chief- 
ly in sand-hills and in the “loess” which 
is found, for instance, along the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. This soil, which 
looks like clay, often found in a thick 
layer, was formed by thousands of years 
of dust storms. 

The third type of soil, glacial, is the 
most important of all because it is found 
practically covering the richest corn, 
oats, hog, dairy, and general-farming 
land in the world—that of the Midwest. 
[t was thoroly plowed and pulverized by 
the gigantic glaciers of a million years, 
and then it was scraped off level as for a 
huge garden. The surface was left so lev- 
el, in fact, that there wasn’t much run- 
off and, wherever there were scooped-out 
nlaces, the water gathered and formed 
thousands of lakes and swamps. The 
swamps accumulated peat and muck. 

There are other types of soil. Lava 
soil, formed by ancient volcanoes, as 
found in the Columbia River Basin, is 
excellent. Hardpan, which is formed a 
few inches below the surface by water 
seeping down, depositing its load of limy 
solution and then creeping upward 
by capillary attraction, isn’t so good. 

Now we must hurry on to consider the 
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SMART NEW DANCES 
IN HOME LESSONS 


Berore Kate and Harold prac- 
ticed with diagrams at home, their 
ballroom blunders were the joke of 
their crowd. Now they’re the slick- 
est couple on the floor. See how 
gaily they dip and cross in a 
rhythmic tango! 





You'll win partners galore if you 
know the many exciting variations 
of popular dances. Follow the dia 
grams and instructions in Successfu 
Farming’s 32-page book, “Home 
Course in New Ballroom Dances” 
(No. K146). Do the rumba as Holly- 
wood -is doing it. The romantic 
waltz. The languorous tango. The 
collegiate shag. You'll be surprised 
how your ballroom technique wil 
improve if you know the new steps 
Send 10 cents for your copy now 


Send for These Services, Too. 
ETIQUETTE 


Youth’s Modern Manners. Know the righ 
thing to do and say at all times. You'll not onl 
save yourself many an embarrassing and sel! 
conscious moment, but you'll actually amaz 
people with your charm and poise. This book tell: 
you everything you need to know. 32 pages. . 1\« 

Etiquette for Young Moderns (No. K154). . 1% 

Etiquette—the Correct Thing to Do (No. 
K168)..... 10 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Successful Parties. Sparkling with suggestions, 
bubbling over with entertainment ideas. Includes 
an amusing Corn Party, Mad Tea Party, Japa 
nese Lawn Party, and many others........ 10« 


FOOD AND RECIPES 


Dishing Up for Dozens. Menus for hungry party 
and picnic crowds—plus all the necessary recipes 
‘ 


Ideas for money-making community suppers. . + 
Cool-Quick Drinks for Hot Days. Cooling all 
callers! Serving frosty drinks is an easy method of 
showing hospitality. This leaflet contains many 
popular fruit drinks, new and refreshing be 
New Answers to Old Questions in Canning. 
Everything you need to know about canning 
vegetables, fruits, soups, meats. Complete in- 
structions for pressure canning......... - de 
Successful Pickle Recipes. Treat yourself to 
these prizewinning tongue-teasers, inexpensive 
Se 8 ee er ee ee ee L0¢ 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2907 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines, low: 
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chemistry of the topsoil. Living things 
sometimes act as manufacturing chem- 
ists. For instance, there are bacteria in 
i little lumps on the roots of legumes 
such as alfalfa which wangle nitrogen 
out of the air and put it into the soil, 
ke the nitrate factory at Muscle Shoals. 


Many chemical elements in the soil 
ave nothing to do with bacteria, how- 
ever. There are 10 elements that seem 
necessary for plant growth: calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, phosphorus, 
ron, and sulphur in the soil itself, and 
irbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and _ nitro- 
gen from the air, which is mixed with the 
soil. Some of the rare elements such as 
boron are proving highly important in 
recent soil studies. 

[he three most important are nitro- 
gen, potassium, and phosphorus. When 
ou read advertisements of chemical fer- 
tilizers and plant foods you often find a 
formula like “4-12-14” or “6-8-5,” or 
|most any combination of numbers. The 
first number is the percentage of nitro- 
gen, the second is that of phosphoric 
acid, and the third is that of potash. 
The formula best suited to your own 
soil is determined by local conditions. 

Manures contain valuable proportions 
( f these elements, together with vege- 

able matter. But sometimes the addi- 
tion of lime or phosphates or nitrates is 
necessary to insure greatest productivity. 

The kind of industry and business ex- 
isting in any given part of the country is 
largely based upon its type of soil, tho, 
of course, temperature and rainfall ‘have 

uch to do with it. Leonard Andrus and 
i hn Deere produced the first steel plow- 
share in a little Illinois village just 100 
years ago because the soil in the glacier 
belt was so rich and sticky that the cast- 
iron moldboard used in Eastern states 
wouldn’t scour—and so was started 
great agricultural implement industry— 
in the midst of the Cornbelt. 

Thus soil, fruit of the ages, holds the 
nswer to why there is a “plow factory 

re, a creamery there, a Cornbelt and a 
VI eatbelt. Certainly he who claims 


ad 
y 


title to few or great numbers of acres of 


has a rich heritage. He must be pro- 
foundly impressed with his responsibili- 
ty in preserving its fertility and passing 
ton unharmed to-countless future gen- 
erations of farm men. 

















make THESE SELF-PAYING ;. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS | 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





CAREY 
CORK INSULATED 
SHINGLES 


The aspheit shingle 
that gives fong- 
wearing root and 
roof insulation, both 
for roof cost only. 





CAREY ROCKTEX 
gk INSULATING WOOL 


CAREYSTONE SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 
Made of asbestos 
and cement. Fire 
proof: durable as 
stone. No painting 

no upkeep 


Money spent for improving your home with Carey 
materials is not an expense—it will earn dividends for 
you as long as you live. For example: Careystone Sid- 
ing will not only add to the attractiveness of your house, 
but it will also give increased security against fire haz- 
ard; will not wear out; will never require paint pro- 
tection or repairs. 

With Rocktex Home Insulation you can enjoy the 
year-round comforts of a Carey-insulated home and 


/, have the assurance that the entire cost of the insulation 
Loose; Granulated; . . . 
@ < ielc Medisinaen will come back to you in fuel savings. 
Be Pe reese You can also re-roof with Carey Cork-Insulated Shin- 
—) consumption in wis- gles and get the double value of a long-wearing roof 


+ ter. Poys for itself. 





bay their way. 


Send for 


FREE BOOK 


and extra roof insulation, both for cost of roof alone. 


Carey Products are backed by 66 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. They are the choice of keen buyers everywhere because they 


Building money, at low interest rates and long terms, is avail- 
* able through your local bank or building association. Write Dept. 
T-7 for valuable Carey book and name of nearest Carey Dealer. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 

















Oscar: “And he says his 
folks were Aberdeen Angus!” 





THE MEN WHO RIDE | 
THE RURAL ROUTES 


a) 

E ACH day, 350 Successful Farming representa- 
tives go into the field to tell the farmer more about 
Successful Farming and the Farm and Home Service 
Bureau. In each of the states that these men work, 
there is close supervision and each man is carefully 
trained to do a good job. 

Many farmers are well acquainted with these 
men, and many farmers have profited by their calls. 
If a Successful Farming man should call on you in 
the near future you can make certain that he is an 
authorized representative of Successful Farming by 
asking him to display this button, the 
official insignia of our field organization. 


If he is an authorized representative he 





is there to be of service, to tell you more 
about Successful Farming and the Farm and Home 
Service Bureau. Then, too, if you have a question 
you would like answered he will send it in to the 
Bureau and get an answer for you free of charge. 

The men who ride the rural routes in the name of 
Successful Farming have the co-operation and com- 
plete backing of the Meredith Publishing Company, 
publishers of the widest-read farm magazine in the 


world’s richest farm region. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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NO LAY-OFF 
from GALLED 
SHOULDERS 









JACK NEAL 


H Ranch 


Wilson, Wyoming 





“Swelling reduced quickly 
with Absorbine“’ 


“We put 7 soft Percherons on a 90-day road- 
building job and didn’t lay off one during all that 
time from galled shoulders or sore necks. That's 
because we rubbed them twice daily with 
Absorbine before start 
ing. When any swelling 
showed, we just applied 
Absorbine 2 or 3 times 
atnightandthe swelling 
quickly went down!”’ 
Use for sprains, swell- 
ing and as a wash or 
brace. Antiseptic. Get 
a bottle today. At drug- 
ABSORBINE speeds gists, $2.50. 


blood through muscles, 50; Vande, Bac. 


tendons to carry off con- 
gestion faster! Springfield, Mass. 











— ABSORBINE 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 














Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 
UP INA 
EY de WEEK | 3 


Big cash profits for you; full 


or spare time. Over 250 house- 
hold necessities—things people must 
buy. pen) ae -_ sellers; steady re- 
ters ry first day. FORD 
UDOR’ SEI DAN Nalv ‘EN YOUAS BONUS, 
I'll show you how to start at once; send 
you everything—Big Display Outfit and 
quick cash plans. Details FREE—no ob- 
igation. Just send name on a posteard. | 
9616 M ith Ave., 


E. J. Mills, 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, and pet stock. Straight « 
sified, (no illustration or display type) ——20 word minimum—all classifications—-5 0 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete informat 








BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


SPECIAL! 


Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks 

now available at special prices 

... chicks that will live and grow and make 

money for you! 18,000 hatched daily. 100% 

alive arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. 30,000 cus- 

tomers in 43 states. 19 years’ experience. 90% 
accuracy guaranteed in sexing. 

PRICES PER 100 Straight Pullets Males 

White, Brown Leghorns . . $6.45 $13.95 $2.95 








White, Barred, Buff Rocks . 6.95 1045 7.45 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Buff Orps. 6.95 1045 7.45 
White, Black Minorcas. . . 6.95 13.95 2.95 
White Giants, N.H. Reds . . 8.95 12.45 10.45 


Heavy Asst. Sexed .... $5.45 per 100 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


124 Hayes Building 


Decatur, Illinois 















HATCHED EVERY WEEK OF THE YEAR 
Make bigger profits with chicks bred from 
our World’s Champion Foundatior Stock. 
All flocks Approved. B WD Tested. 12 Breeds 
—either Straight Run or Sexed. Write for 


FREE Catalog, prices, Discounts. 5 
100 up 


BAGBY POULTRY FARM, oox 12, scan, wo 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-215 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 











2 weeks old | 4 weeks 
Baby Pullets $1400 | $i —. 
8. 50 per 100 per 100 
per 100 FREE CATALOG 




















BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


New Low Summer Prices on Dubois chicks. Prompt 
shipment of English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, White, Buff, Black Minorcas, $6.40—100; 
Pullets $12.45—100; Cockerels $2.85—100. Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons 
$6.40—100; Pullets $8.50—100; Cockerels $6.40. Heavy 
Mixed $5.40—100; Assorted $4.90. We pay postage, 
guarantee 100% live delivery, will ship COD. Dubois 
County Hatchery, Box 910, Huntingburg, Indiana. 








Clover Valley ‘‘Master Bred’’ Chicks at reduced 
rices. Produced by one of America’s Oldest established 
rms. At it 33 years. Extra quality. 25 breeds. Thou- 

sands weekly. Sexed chicks $2.99 up; Unsexed $4.95 

up. Thousands Hybrids—also Turkey Poults. Get low 
prices, discounts, free catalog, livability guarantee. 

Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 12, 
Ramsey, Ind. 





Summer Prices on Davis Chicks. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $6.50—100; 
500—$31.75. We pay postage, will ship COD. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Low Summer Prices for Salem ‘‘Profit'’ AA grade 
chicks. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; 
Orpingtons; White, Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas 
$6.45—100. We pay postage, will ship COD. Salem 
Hatchery, Box 6, Salem, Indiana. 








Stouffer's Chicks—prepaid, bloodtested, bonded flock, 
20th year. White Leghorns, $5.95, Buff, ‘Barred, White 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, $6.45, Giants 
$7.45, Heavies $4.95, Light $4.45. Order today; satis- 
fied customers everywhere. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, 
Illinois. 


Booth’ s Famous Chicks, strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Also sexed 
chicks. Reduced prices. Free omales. Booth Farms, 
Box 924, Clinton, Mo. 


Turkey World—An illustrated monthly magazine de- 
voted exclusively to turkey raising. $1.00 a year. Tur- 
key World, Desk O, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


Chick Raisers Make Extra } Money se ling « our Chicks 
to neighbors. Write Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
13, Seymour, Indiana. 


Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings 25, $4.50; 50, 
$8.50; 100, $16.50; 500, $80.00. Reliable service. Tulip 
City Duck Farm, Holland, Michigan. 























RICE LEGHORN FARM, Green Ridge, Mi i 


HELMS fgq-Line CHICKS 


HELM HATCHES ALL YEAR. Postpaid 
Prices, $6.90 per 100 chicks. U. S. Approv- 
ed, Bloodtested. Special Broiler Chicks. 
Free B Bulletin: “Year Around Broiler 
rofits 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, METROPOLIS, ILL. 













COLONIAL °225:2" $289 


CHICKS Worms tarcest narcuemies 


Day-old males, pulle — $ str; 
all leading breeds. Lowest prices. Blood Hatches year 
around. Four weeks’ livability Pn won , oe FREE. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or 
Florence, Colo., or Shenandoah, lowa. 





Atz’s Famous Chix—200,000 Baby Chix Weekly: 
Barred, Buff & White Rocks; Rhode Island Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Silver Laced & White Wyandottes; Big 
English White Leghorns, Beautiful Dark Brown Leg- 
horns, Rose & Single Comb; Buff Leghorns, White, 
Buff and Black Minorcas (Big Type) ; Blue Andalusians, 
Anconas and Giants. Prices are always in line. We urge 
you to get our prices and Catalogue in Colors before 
buying. All Matured Stock Bloodtested fall of 1938. 
We guarantee 100% Alive delivery and pay postage; 
also carry a Livability Guarantee..We Specialize in 
Day-Old Pullets and Cockerels. Our Sexers in actual 
test rated 99° accurate. Mrs. Atz Guarantees you that 
when better chix are hatched, Atz’s Will Hatch Them. 
Prices 2c and up. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 
14, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Prices Cut $2.00 to $3.00 per hundred on Greensburg 
Bloodtested Chicks for immediate delivery. A grade 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 
ingtons, White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas 
$6.25—100. Heavy Mixed, $5.40; Assorted $4.90. 
White, Buff Minorcas, AA chicks 50c per 100 more. 
Heavy breed pullets $8.75; Cockerels $6.50; Light 
Breed Pullets $12.95; Cockerels $2.75. Sexed chicks 
AA grade only. We pay postage, guarantee 100% live 
delivery, ship COD. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


Our Famous Blooded Chicks Hatched in W orld’s 
Largest Incubators have no superior. Sensational egg 
production, large, quick maturing broilers insure high 
profits. Prices per 100 Prepaid: AA Quality—Leghorns, 
Anconas, $6.00; Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Australorps, $6.50; S. L. Wyan- 
dottes, White Giants, $7.50; Heavy Mixed, $5.50; 
Assorted, $4.50. AAA Exhibition Quality $1.00 per 
100 higher. All Blood Tested. Write for Big Bargains 
on Pullets, Males, Hybrids. Thornwood, Inc., Dept. 
327, _Louisville, Ky. 











95 Acc! uracy Guaranteed on Seymour Sexed 
Pullets. Can make immediate shipment; AA Grade 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons $6.90—100; Pullets $8.90, Cockerels 
$6.45; English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas 
$6.90—100; Pullets $12.75; Cockerels $2.90. A Grade 
chicks, not sexed—all breeds $6.40—100. Write for 
prices on turkey poults and ducks. We pay postage, 
guarantee 100‘ live delivery. Ship COD. Seymour 
Hatchery, Box 44, Seymour, Ind. 








Chicks. Postpaid Bloodtested flocks. Thousands im- 
mediately. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$5.95. Pullets $12.95. White, Barred Rocks, W ree. 
Reds, Orpingtons $6.45. Pullets $8.95. Cockerels $6 

Hampshire Reds, White Giants $7.95. Pullets 1 
Cockerels $7.95. AAA Matings Ic higher. Sexing 90% 
accuracy. Heavy Assorted $4.95. Lights $3.95. All 
breeds—no sex guaranteed—$3.75. Leghorn Cockerels 
$1.95. Assorted and Leghorn Cockerels not postpaid 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, [linois. 
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Fall Chicks!! Write for unusual prices and discounts 
for July, August and September chicks. Chestnut 
Hatchery, Chestnut, Illinois. 


F Ss 


Postpaid. Good Redleaf Chewing, Firstgrade 10 
pounds, $2.00; Smoking, $1.50; Second Grade Chew- 
ing, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Curtis Rogers, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Guaranteed §S ial Offer long mellow Bulksweet- 


pec 
ened redleaf Chewing or Smoking, 12 Ibs. $1.00. Box 
twist Free. Southern Farms, Dresden, Tennessee. 














OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





Wear Fine Hose I send without cost with outfit while 
taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replacement 
guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Rush name 
and hose size. Wilknit, Desk G-56, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Custom Wool Carding—Knitting yarns, blankets, 
comforter batting. Used batting recarded. Woolen 
rags made into good batting. Circulars free. Cam- 
bridge Woolen Mills, Cambridge, Minnesota. 


DOGS AND PETS 
Black English Shepherd, cupptes. The Best Farm 


Dog. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Prices. 
H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 











Springtime for Saint Bernard Puppies— illustrated 
particulars free with book 104 photographs all breeds 
described 25c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 





Guaranteed Coon and Combination Hounds: Fox, 
Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Trial: Literature free. 
Star Kennels, B23, Herrick, Illinois. 





Setters and me Fox, Coon and Rabbit hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm 
Kennels. Berry, Kentucky. 








Coburn Controllers guaranteed five years by oldest 
established company. Complete line Wisconsin ap- 
roved. Thousands used by leading farmers. Write 
or free colorful, illustrated catalog explaining why 
Coburn is cheapest to own. Coburn One-Wire Fence 
Company, 2879C Main, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 











Alternating Current '4 Horse, 3450 Speed, Repul- 
sion Induction Motors $10.50, % Horse $15.85. 1000 
Watt Direct Current Generators $19 50, 2000 Watt 
$31.50. Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 Milwaukee, 
Chicago. 








Blizzard Ensilage Cutter-Hay Chopper. All-pur- 
pose machine, ideal for grass silage. Color Catalog 
illustrates, describes fifteen oe exclu- 
sive Blizzard Mfg. Co., 1 Box S, Canton, Ohio. 





Liber rty - Grain Blower = mequalled for” Joading cars 
and granaries—Truck, Fractor and Universal Types 
Also Steel granaries and Basin Tillers. Link Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 














Farm E Elevators—E asy Pulling Portable and inside 
cup. Write to the G. & D. Manufacturing Company, 
Streator, Illinois for free booklet and crib plans 





Mr. Thresherman Your outfit is not complete with- 
out our grain spout stand for weighers. Alvin Fasnacht, 
R. 4, Mz assillon, Ohio. 

New Fully Approved Electric Fencer only $7.75. Com- 
plete. Write for details and Free Special Offer. Com- 
monwealth, Dept. Z-977, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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LIVESTOCK 


JERSEY BUYER We are all sold out of 
bulls of serviceable age 
but are offering at reasonable prices a few 
bull calves—T.B. tested. The Meredith Jers: 
Farm holds the first certificate ever issued to an 
Iowa dairy herd, indicating that the Meredith dair 
herd have passed the inspection and test for 
Bang’s disease. Write us for details. 
MEREDITH JERSEY FARM, DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Hardy, quick maturing. Write 
Polled Herefords! for breeder list and FRE! illus 3 
trated booklet, “‘and No Horns” telling merits and hi 
tory of Polled Herefords with pictures of prize winners 


POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 752 0.C. Bidg., DES MOINES, 10h 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 








Modern Farm Home 13 mi. E. of Salem—Oregon's 

Capitol, 329 A—230 A. Seed crops and Grain,8 A. Wal- 
nuts, Bal. Pasture and Timber. Live streams—Beauti- 
ful view. Ten room house-basement- furnace-fire place 
Elec-water system. Barn 50 X 90. Other out-building 
Fine condition—Excellent production. Price $1°7,500.00 
Hawkins & Roberts, Inc., Salem, Oregon. Let us know 
the type of farm you wouid like to buy and we will 
find it. Send for farm booklet. 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North Dakota or 
Northern Minnesota. Conditions never better to bu 
good lands at prices that w ill never be lower. Crop pa 

ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested ir 
Ask about reduced rates Send for Booklet No. 27 
Address R. S. Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 § 

Building, Minneapolis, Minn 





Money-Making Farms and Ranches in Iowa 
braska, South Dakota, and Wyoming. Attract 
terms up to 25 years Opportunity if you act now Wr ite 
for antrened booklet. The Federal Land Bank otf 
Omaha, 725 Farm Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska 
The Great Northern Railway serves an Agricultural 
empire where rents, prices and operating costs are low 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Write for Free Book, E. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 729, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Good Farms Available. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
ture and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W 
Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota farms for sale on 
easy terms to farmers. Advise location preferred. F. I 
Person, 506 Foshay’-Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Farm Catalog, 1700 bargains, 16 states; Free. Strout 
Realty, 255-WT 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 

Catalog New Mexico Farms, Ranches, mountain 
estates, mining locations, oil leases. 10c. Box D, New 
Mexican, Santa Fe, M. 














MOTORCYCLES 





Motorcycles, reconditioned. New, used, parts and ac 
cessories. All makes. Large stock. Bargains. [llustrate¢ 
gotalog, 15c. Indian Motorcycle Sales, Kansas City 
Iv1O. 








AN OPEN LETTER | 
TO OUR READERS | 


Dear Subscriber: 

Back of each advertisement naturally is 
the praiseworthy desire on the part of some- 
one to make his way in the world. Likewise 
there is the desire to help others live fuller 
lives. The advertiser, be he an individual or 
an institution, spends his time, effort, and 
capital to make available to us the necessities 
we must have and the conveniences we ca! 
enjoy. 

One can readily think of ever so many 
things we now enjoy that even our immediate 
ancestors lacked—ever so many improve 
ments over what was available to them. It is 
thru the reading of advertisements that w: 
keep up with the times—that we benefit 
most. Advertising is the news of business 

It pays you to read carefully about t 
products and services the “‘Farmer’s Trad 
ing Center’ advertisers and those elsewher 
in this issue have developed and are offering 
to you. 

Every advertisement is backed by Suc- 
cessful Farming’s famous guarantee of trut! 
fulness. You need have no hesitancy 
dealing with these advertisers, or in buyi 
their products and services. Read the adver- 
tisements now. You are bound to find som 
thing that will interest you especially, a 
fit your pocketbook. 

Sincerely, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Jam and Jelly 


[ Continued from page 26 | 


glasses. Seal. Makes 7 (6 0z.) glasses. 
For something with a piquant flavor, 
make Honey-Cherry Preserves: 


| quart fully ripened, Juice and grated 

pitted cherries rind of 1 lemon 
\f cup water 1 box powdered 
314 cups sugar fruit pectin 
24 cups honey 

Sort and pit cherries. Add water; al- 
low to simmer, covered, 10 minutes. Add 
pectin, mix well, and stir until mixture 
comes to a full rolling boil. Pour in 
sugar, lemon, and honey at once, stirring 
constantly. Bring to full rolling boil and 
boil hard 4% minute. Remove from heat; 
skim; pour quickly into hot, sterilized 


] 


glasses. Seal at once. 
Concord Grape Butter 


5 pounds fully 7 cups sugar 
ripened grapes 16 bottle fruit 
14 cup water pectin 


Stem grapes; crush thoroly. Add wa- 
ter, cover, and simmer.§ minutes. Sepa- 
rate juice from pulp by placing hot fruit 
in 2-quart sieve. Rub grapes, from which 
juice has drained, thru sieve to obtain 
4/4 cups pulp. Use excess juice, or water 
if necessary, to fill up last 4% cup. 

Measure sugar and grape pulp, pre- 
pared as above, into large kettle. Mix 
well. Bring to full rolling boil. Stir con- 
stantly before-and while boiling. Boil 
hard 1 minute. Remove from heat and 
stir in fruit pectin. Pour quickly into 
hot, sterilized glasses. Seal at once. 
Makes 11 medium glasses. 








JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 





TABLE SETTING IN THE FARM HOME! 


SIMPLE, attractive table settings—a 
32-page booklet with pictures, color de- 
scriptions, and inspiration. Four-H Club 
girls will find excellent demonstration 
material in this new booklet planned for 
them and their mothers. June brides 
will get ideas for china, silver, glassware, 
and linen they’ll need for their new 
homes. 

here are table settings for everyday 
family meals, guest meals, and special 
occasions. Order your copy today, 10 
ents. Address Successful Farming, 4207 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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CRARWERESCTRIA DING CENTER 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4 per agate line. This classification is open to baby 
chick, poultry, livestock, and pet stock. Straight classified (no illustration or display type 20 word minimum 
—all classifications—50 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete information 





FILMS AND FILM FINISHING 


Quick Service— Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed prints; 
2 enlargements 25c coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
Kansas. 





Daily Service. Roll developed, 2 Brilliantone prints 


of each good negative only 25c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willards, Box 3535-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 





8 Enlargements—films developed plus 8 enlarge- 
ments, 25¢c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791, Dept. SF, Boston, Mass. 





Two Beautiful Professional Double Weight Enlarge- 
ments, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt-—Careful. 
Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 





Roll Developed, 8 prints, hand painted enlargement 
and valuable coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. 
Janesville Film, A-98, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





Film Developing Bargain! Quickest Service! Sixteen 
prints or two enlargements and eight prints each roll, 
25¢c. Modern Studios, La Crosse, Wis. 





Roll Developed, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick service. 
Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


Roll Developed, 2 glossy enlargements, 1 hand col- 
ored, 8 prints 25¢ coin. No delay. Arbor Photo Serv- 
ice, 59, Joliet, Tl 





Prompt Service—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Roll Developed, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two Pro- 
fessional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25¢c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Films Developed, two beautiful wide border enlarge- 
ments, 8 fine quality prints, 25c coin. Prompt service. 
Sunbeam Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


25 Reprints 25c. Amazingly different—16 nu-art 
prints each roll and 2 free enlargements 25c. Master 
Studios, Albany, Wise. 


OLD GOLD 


Ship Old Gold Teeth, jewelry, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Co., 1500-T 
Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AVIATION 


Aeronautical University, Curtiss-Wright Bldg. 
(Dept. SF) 1338 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Graduates 
with all leading aircraft manufacturers and airlines. 
Engineering, Mechanics, Administration, Metal Fabri- 
cation, Welding, Radio. Write for Free Bulletin. 


i _ EDUCATION 


Learn Automobiles, Diesel, welding, body repairing, 
Bear machine, painting. Employment service, low 
rates, terms. Stevinson’s, 2008 G Main, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





























New Low Cost Payment Plan. For Diesel Training 
in Northwest. Rush Name to Adcox Trade School, 
Dept. T, Portland, Oregon. 


EMPLOYMENT __ 














railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 274, Nashville, Tenn. 





If You Want to Get Groceries and Household Sup- 
plies at Wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make up 
to $15 in a day besides, send me your name immedi- 
ately. No experience necessary. New Ford Sedans 
given producers as bonus. Mills, 6077 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Man Wanted to supply Rawleigh’s Household Prod- 
ucts to consumers. We train and help you. Good profits 
for hustlers. No experience necessary. Pleasant, profit- 
able, dignified work. Sales way up this year. Write 
today. Rawleigh's, Dept. G-53-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 


Agents make big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2820-S Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Guernseys beautiful, rich producing high-grade 
heifers, 6 weeks $20.00 each. Tested. Shipped C. O. D. 
Express. Glenn Clarke, Riverview Station, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Free Catalog of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc. 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicago. 




















oO. I. C. Hogs on Time. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed. 
Catalogue. Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 45, 
Salem, Ohio. 


Inventors—Write for New Free Book-—'‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clarence 
A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 64-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 














Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F 
Randolph, Dept. 713, Washington, D. C 





Bair & Freeman. Lawyers. Patents and Trade- 
marks. 1400 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





“Inventor's Guidebook” Free—Containing 100 me- 
chanical movements, complete information about pat- 
enting and selling inventions Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 
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FILMS AND FILM FINISHING 
BIG THREE-WAY OFFER 


Send your films to SuperFoto and GET THE BEST. 
Our Special FADEPROOF Automatic Controlled 
Process insures clearer, sharper lifetime Prints, and 
more beautiful enlargements. 

OFFER No. 1—Any roll developed and 2 prints of 
each negative—only 25c. OFFER No. 2—Anzy roll 
developed and 2 Free 5x7 Special Enlargements of 
the 2 best negatives—only 25c. OFFER No. 3—Ten 
duplicate prints from one negative—only 25c. Specify 
offer wanted. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


SUPERFOTO FILMS, Dept. 15-C, Kansas City, Mo. 


Immediate Service!—Better pictures. Sixteen guar- 
anteed prints from roll, 25c. One colored or two Plain 
Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Sixteen re- 
prints only 25c. Special!—Coupon for 8x10 enlarge 
ment given with every 25e worth Kodak finishing 
One Day Service! Details and Film Mailers Free on 
request. American Studios, Dept. 336, LaCrosse, Wisc 


Rolls Developed and two beautiful double weight pro- 
fessional enlargements and eight guaranteed never 
fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25¢ coin. Two- 
day service guaranteed. Address your orders to Ray's 
Photo Service, 444 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Gratifying service since 1920 





Roll Filmachine Developed and your choice, (1) 8 
Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlargements 
or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
number. Prompt Service. Finerfotos, Box G-898, Min 
neapolis, Minn 


Free, Get-Acquainted roll offer. Send any 6 or 8 ex- 
posure roll today for quick developing and 2 DeLuxe 
enlargements free with this ad and 10c to help cover 
cost of handling and mailing. Dean Studios, Dept 
1035, Omaha, Nebr 





Overnight! No Waiting! 25c brings 16 sparkling Life- 
time prints, or either one “Oilcolored” or 2 Satin 5 x 7 
enlargements and 8 prints, each expertly finished roll! 
20 glistening reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. Beautiful quali 
ty. No waiting! Lifetone Studios, C-35, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 








One 6!5x8 4 Wide Border embossed enlargement or 
one 5x7 hand colored enlargement with each roll de- 
veloped and 8 prints 25c. 36 exposure roll developed 
and 36—3 4x49 enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll 
75c. Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Technifinish—35M M—36 Exposure rolls perfectly 
enlarged to 254”x3%{" glossy prints—75c. Cartridge 
reloaded with Eastman Plus X—25c. Fast satisfactory 
service guaranteed. Write for postpaid mailing bags 
and information. Technifinish Laboratory, 110 Lexing- 
ton, Rochester, N. Y 


The Photo Mill. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Roll developed, caréfully printed and choice of two 
beautiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one tinted 
enlargement, or eight reprints for 25c coin. The Photo 
Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed, with 
One Colored enlargement, or two professional enlarge- 
ments. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nationally known. 
Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo Service, 
Dept. BMP, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








Two Sets of Prints with every roll finished—25c. 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 34 
x 444—$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








One Day Service. Finer finishing. 8 prints, 2 enlarge- 
ments and one 8x10 enlargement coupon, 25c. (rolls or 
as Campbells Photo Shop, Box 1638, Bismarck, 
No. Dak. 





Rolls Developed—8 prints and 2 free enlargements 
25e. Reprints 3c each. 2 free enlargements with each 
25¢e order. Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





At Last! All Your Snapshots in Natural Colors. Roll 
developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 
3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed, two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 Reprints 24c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. “Where the West Begins.” 





Better Photo Finishing: Roll developed 8 Perfec- 
tion prints, 25c. 2 Portrait type enlargements “Free.” 
Prompt service, Lifetime Pictures. Globe Photo Shop, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll developed, 8 
sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 25c. Re- 
prints 3c each. Ace Photo Service, Box 223K, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





4 Free Enlargements, 8 prints every roll 25c. Or, 2 
enlargements 16 prints 25c. 20 reprints 25c; 100- 
$1.00. Filmco 48, Albany, Wisc. 


Guaranteed. Roll developed, 16 prints 25c: 20 re- 
prints 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. Immediate 
service. Quality Photo Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 











Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, 3327 North Ave., Chicago, IIL 








Expert Finishing. One day service. Rolls developed 
16 Veiox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlargements 25c 
Expert Studios, La Crosse, Wisconsin 





BMeautitone Enlargement, Dime and Negative 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. 602, Green Bay, Wis 





Rolls Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements; 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
Service, Dept. 24, La Crosse, Wis 





Roll Developed—one print and one enlargement each 
negative 25c trial. 20 Reprints 25c. Photo Products, 
X-4, Maywood, Il. 








Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement Coupons 
and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 Re- 
prints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Lowa 


20 Reprints 25c. 100 Reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 52, Maywood, Illinois 
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.»- have a 
house 
free 
of 
insects 







Kills mosquitoes, flies, 
roaches... other 
household insects, or 
your money back. 


“TRIPLE TESTED TO 
GUARD QUALITY” 





KRESODIPN.. 


ANBAR DIZEO 


ism 





Kreso Dip No. 1 is standardized 
—always the same efficiency in 
killing lice, mites, disease germs, 
and all insect parasites. Ideal for 
cleaning. Used for all livestock. 


FREE... °"% for Booklet 
No. 162 on ‘‘Farm 


Sanitation’’ and C-A Worm 


Capsule Booklet No. 661 on 
““Worms in Poultry’ 





FOR FREE BOOKLETS WRITE TO 
Animal industry, Dept. Desk K-3-G 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








CALLOUSES 


NEW Amazingly Quick Relief! 


Dr. Scholl’s new discovery! Quickly relieves 
painful callouses, burning sensations on bot- 
tom of feet. Cushions, comforts the feet in 
high heel shoes. New shape and design. 
630% softer than before! Separate Medica- 
tions included for removing callouses. Cost 
but a trifle. At Drug, Shoe and Dept. Stores, 


NEW Sufger-Sofi 
















Pullet Costs 


Just what it costs to raise a pullet to 
laying age is a debatable point among 
poultrymen. Because costs vary on dif- 
ferent farms, and in different years, it is 
hard to strike an average. 

An indication of the average expense 
represented by a laying-age pullet is 
found in the records kept by Minnesota 
flock-owners last year. Altho it was a 
season of low feed costs, the figures show 
that each pullet represented a cash out- 
lay of 90 cents. The 90 cents, however, is 
not the gross cost, for the sale of cocker- 
els and the eggs produced before the 
pullets were put into laying houses was 
subtracted to get the go cents. 

Cost of raising a pullet last year was 
lowered somewhat by the fact that 
cockerels sold early in the summer com- 
manded a fairly good price. Feed costs 
also were quite low, suggesting that 
perhaps in an average year on an aver- 
age farm a laying pullet might represent 
a cost of around a dollar. 


THe biggest single item in the total 
cost of raising the Minnesota pullets 
was represented by feed—61 cents per 
bird. Initial cost of the chicks and inci- 
dental expenses figured at an average 
of 29 cents per pullet. Second only to 
feed in the cost of raising the young 
layers was the cost of mortality, 164% 
percent of the chicks dying. 

The system of early marketing of 
surplus birds resulted in the best cost 
showing and produced the lowest- 
priced pullets, at least last season. 
Cockerels of both light and heavy 
breeds brought better total prices mar- 
keted earlier, even at the lighter weights, 
than did the cockerels sold later at a 
heavier poundage. The flock with the 
highest feed cost and the biggest in- 
vestment in the laying pullets was one 
in which cockerels were not sold until 
August and September. 

The contention that late-hatched 
chicks represent a smaller outlay due 
to lower fuel costs is not proved by the 
Minnesota figures. Fuel expense 
amounted to but 4 cents of the total 
per-pullet cost of 90 cents, and no sig- 
nificant differential was shown between 
the cost of late and early hatched 


pullets.—C. K., Ill. 
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“| said, do you miss the noise of the city?” 
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Pull the Trigger on 
Lazy Bowels, and Also 
Pepsin-ize Stomach! 


When constipation brings on acid indi- 
gestion, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, coated 
tongue, sour taste, and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably loaded up with cer- 
tain undigested food and your bowels don’t 
move. So you need both Pepsin to help 
break up fast that rich undigested food in 
your stomach, and Laxative Senna to pull 
the trigger on those lazy bowels. So be 
sure your laxative also contains Pepsin 
Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative, because its 
Syrup Pepsin helps you gain that won- 
derful stomach-relief, while the Laxative 
Senna moves your bowels. Tests prove the 
power of Pepsin to dissolve those lumps of 
undigested protein food which may linge: 
in your stomach, to cause belching, gastric 
acidity and nausea. This is how pepsin- 
izing your stomach helps relieve it of such 
distress. At the same time this medicine 
wakes up lazy nerves and muscles in your 
bowels to relieve your constipation. So see 
how much better you feel by taking the 
laxative that also puts Pepsin to work on 
that stomach discomfort, too. Even fin 
icky children love to taste this pleasant 
family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s Lax- 
ative—Senna with Syrup Pepsin at your 
druggist today! 





THIEMAN STEERING CONTROL 








RIVE your tractor from the 

binder seat, with a Thieman 

Line Guide or Steering Wheel Con- 

trol. Also Tractor Plow guides and 

Wheel Scrapers. See your dealer, or 

write direct for details and prices 
—Manuftactured By 


THIEMAN HARVESTER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. S, ALBERT CITY, IOWA 








Manufacturers of tractor equipment specialties 











ass ELECTRIC FENCE 


At last! Amazing invention de- MAY ZgeVal Muziek 


velops remarkable new-type 
Electric Fencer—at sensation- L oO af 
al new low nae he dollars 
less to own—ins —operate. 
Holds all livestock. Works on p R | C b I 
-\ dry cells—SAFE, dependable, 
efficient. Fully approved by 
Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion. Agents wanted. Get the facts. Write ‘ 
Commonweaith, Dept.Z-924, Cincinnati, Ohio 





HARVEST New EASY WAY, 
FREE 


PULL DETAILS 


IMPRO QUICK TURN Bi ITCHES 
For all binders and all tractors ousands 
in use. if. teed. 

S' make tractor 














CASWELL FUR IDES 
lowing easy. See your Getler or write tearn. Gives 
Becwell Mig. Co.,Dept Cherokee, lowa contro! 














THE MILKER THAT 
Rinses Jiself! / 


Milks 20 to 25 cows per hour... 
or electric... 
+ «+ ne instollation. Easy-pay plan. 
Write the Ben H. Anderson Mfg. Co., 


CLEAN-EASYPpaZaL4e MILKER 















Hold Your Grain 


in Midwest bins this year for higher 
prices. Can be sealed as required 
on loans. Agents wanted. Write for 
particulars 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
730 Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 
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PN 5 55655 64 RR oo 49 
*E. Os Wee es so oe cio oes 49 
Association of American Railroads... 7 
Black Flag Products............... 52 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters Ree 45 
Blue Ribbon Malt................ 20 
"Bole Gye me. es se ak 36 
‘Calumet Baking Powder........... 24 
Dr. Caldwell’s Medicines........... 52 
Carborundum Products. ..... Se A 
‘Carey Building Products........... 49 
Caswell Mfg. Co. Fann a chaceean Oe 
Champion Spark Plugs......... . 23 
Church & Dwight Baking Sodas.... 34 
‘Clean-Easy Milker................ 52 
‘Commonwealth Electric Fence...... 52 
Daisy Fly Killer............. «ee 
Joh eee aca ae ee eae 
Edwards Metal Roofs. eee ee ae 
Farmer’s Trading Center” 50, 51 
Fashion Fabrics Co.,.............. 38 
Fires Bae Pe Sila ahead agen ee 
F ig eh Sek eur son ab pew ee 21 
ye. ee ee eee 55 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co..............- 44 
Grape-Nuts Flakes................ 17 
Hastings Piston Rings............. 46 
Kreso Dip No. 1...0:......5..5... 52 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes. . ee 
‘Lysol Dinintectant. . 00. ike uae, 37 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures.... 6 
‘Midwest Grain Bins............... 52 
Mobiloil and Mobilgas............. 2 
‘Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 39 
Oliver Farm Equipment........... 19 
Omega tls 6a < kp kee Se a ity 
‘Page Portable Milker......... 6 epee 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings......... 42 
Perfection Oil Burning Stoves. .. Al 
Quaker Oats................ apis Sa 
Red Cedar ie pees ee 18 
Rocka 2 WOW oa... occ bbws. 45 
toyal Baking Powder............. 33 
Seiberling Tractor Tires........... 47 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads............. 52 
‘Servel Electrolux Refrigerator...... 35 
Star Blades ye a 48 
Surin 5, Soc. ccc acs ee 38 
SUIQ@GEE Gh rs oo coins Clves onc eca 27 
Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads............ 44 
Thieman Tractor Equipment..... .. 52 
U.S.S StormSeal Re 16 
Union Leader Tobacco............. 43 
‘Union Pacific Stages............... 40 
‘Wabash Railway................. 38 


Write for samples, booklets, or informa- 
ton, 
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GUARANTEED 


AS ADVERTISED IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“We guarantee that your money will be 
returned or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made, | you purchase any article adver- 
tised in this issue of Successful Farming 
which is not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of which 
will be instituted promptly, must be sub- 
mitted to us within one year after the adver- 
tisement appeared. If the article be pur- 
chased thru the mails, it is a condition that 
you shall have mentioned Success 

Furming at the time the purchase was made.’ 


> 








ANNOUNCING 
A New Letter-Writing Contest 


FIRST PRIZE $50 


SECOND $25 THIRD $15 


FOURTH $10 FIFTH & SIXTH $5each 
20 PRIZES of $1.00 each 


WE want to know the type of advertisement that most appeals to you, 
that is most helpful to you and your family as one of the more than a 
million farm families who read Successful Farming every month. 

You can help us get this information by entering this new contest 
today. This is what you do: 

After you have finished reading this issue, simply choose the advertise- 
ment that you like best. (See list of Successful Farming advertisers 
elsewhere on this page.) Then write a letter—not more than 100 words— 
telling why you consider it best. Is it interesting? What is there about 
the ad—not necessarily the product it advertises—that grips your at- 
tention? Even if you vote a certain ad best, there still might be ways of 
improving it. How could it be made more convincing for farm people? 
Tell us exactly what you think. 


AND IN ADDITION 


In the coupon entry-blank below, check four of the twelve names most 
familiar to you. This list will not be shown to the judges, nor will it in 
any way affect your entry in the contest. We want this list merely as a 
record of product-familiarity of Successful Farming’s reader families. 
Hence, if you feel you know only three products, list only three. 


Note: If you prefer not to clip the coupon from this announce- 
ment, copy the 12 products on a separate sheet of paper, check 
the four you know best, and attach to your letter. 


Don’t miss this chance to win some extra cash and at the same time 
help Successful Farming learn what thinking, progressive farm families 
like best in advertising today. 

Remember that you can enter this contest every month. The winners 
of this July contest will be announced in a later issue of Successful 
Farming. Contest closes July 31, 1939. Send in your entry today! 





cS ae ee ee Se ee gs pe eee ee Sa” eee oe 
! 
; CONTEST ENTRY BLANK | 
| 
| Successful Farming Advertising Contest 
| 2807 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
| Attached is my contest letter. i 
| I am most familiar with the following products: (Check four) | 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN KNOX GELATINE PALMOLIVE SOAP 
RUGS 
a » eerewes a ont MAXWELL HOUSE PEPSODENT 
CREAM OF WHEAT COFFEE TOOTHPASTE 
mein At NASHUA BLANKETS QUAKER STATE OIL | 
| IPANA TOOTHPASTE OLD DUTCH CLEANSER SINCLAIR OIL ; 
I | 
ee ee a oe a ie pie celine ba eS dle ce ahie Borsioke » | Jamie e.e diem | 
| 
; RB. Beivcs 2.062 soe RE Ars ote Oe | 
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SANDPAPERING is made easier if 2 
boards are bolted together as pictured 
(Illustration 1) and sandpaper ends put 
between the boards.—D. S., lowa. 


My drawing (Illustration 2) shows a 
rapid method of dividing anything into 
several equal parts. If a board, for in- 
stance, 1S 734 inches wide, throw the 
rule over to 12 and mark 3, 6, and 9 
inches; and you have it divided into 
4 equi A parts. As long as the end number 
is divisible by the number of parts you 

want, the device will work and can be 
depended upon.—A. L. F., Ohio. 


To make an inset handle for a 
roller door, just cut the wood out 
of one of the braces a little larger 
than any stout hinge you may 
have around; inset the hinge and 
fasten it with screws; and the 
hinge tongue will act as a hand 
grip that can be folded down into 
the inset when that section of the 
door passes a brace or jamb (ll- 
lustration 3).—L. A., Nebr. 


To make a handy stock drench- 
ing bottle, take a large soda-water 
bottle and put about a foot of 1- 
inch garden hose on the neck. 
Then drill a small hole in one side 
of the hose equidistant from the 
bottle lip and hose end; tlhien in- 
sert a small tire-pump hese in the 
garden hose from the inside; run 
it down almost to the bottom of the 
drench bottle (Illustration 4). This 
will provide enough air so that the 
liquid -will run freely. Since the 
rubber is pliant, there is not the 
usual danger of the animal shat- 
tering the bottle—E. V., Wis. 


When your hens are in —- 
production, they will often lay 
eggs under the roosts, nests, or in 
other hiding places. By nailing a 
quart can to a §-foot pole (Illus- 
tration 5), you have a handy 
dipper that will save a world of 
back-bending and stretching.— 
J. G., Ohio. 


With a 22- by 36-foot threshing 
machine one other man and I| do 
my threshing. I set up the ma- 
chine in the field and use a 3- 
wheel sweep rake to bring the 
shocks to the machine, while the 
man pitches the bundles into the 
feeder. I use a truck for hauling 
the grain. The truck holds about 
150 bushels of grain, and when full 
the machine is stopped until the 
grain is unloaded. I find this a 
very convenient way of family 
threshing, as only 2 men are 
needed, and only 2 horses.—S. 


H., S. Dak. 


When running the mowing ma- 
chine during summer and fall the 
sickles are inclined to get gummy. 
We find that an occasional brush- 
ing off with an old broom, kept 
in a bucket of water at one end ot 
the field, overcomes this.—H. L. 
C., Mo. 


If we are in a tight pinch and 

need a pin for some piece of farm 
machinery, we chuck the head of a bolt 
in the post-drill and turn on the power. 
A file is held against the bolt to turn the 
bolt down to the right size and shape.— 
ky Wey O06 


When breaking a cow to lead, she will 
often lie down and refuse to get up. She 
will quickly get up when the palms of 
the hands are placed over the nostrils, 
with the fingers under the jaw, tightly 
enough to stop her breathing. Our 
veterinarian told us of this quick and 
humane method of making a sulky cow 
or a heifer get up.—H. W. F., ‘Mich. 









To make a quick repair on my mower 
when it became worn in the pitman be 
ing, I took the brass bushing out, split 
lengthwise with a hacksaw, then put 
piece of tin in the hole where the bushing 
was removed. I then drove the bushing 
back in place. This way the slot w 
closed, making the bearing tight. 


_ 


J. K., Wis. 


When I want to reset hinges (or a lock 
or anything that is held by screws 
wood without changing location, I ofter 
find the screw holes in the wood 
be worn and the screws will not tighter 
up. I remedy this by driving into ¢! 
screw holes plugs made of poplar 


pine.—J. A. W., Ind. 


+ 


I find the easiest method of eradicat 
ing burdocks about the farm is to pour 
used cylinder oil on each plant, near 
the roots. Altho each plant has to b 
treated separately, this has proved ver 
effective and the quickest way of ridding 
our farm of these weeds.—L. G. N., 


Minn. 


In my barn, and also in my hoghouse 
and chicken house, I have well-insulated 
wall cabinets. In each one I keep every- 
thing, from a good antiseptic to a caustic 
for removing horns on calves. On the 
outside of the door is a blackboard, and 
inside a gestation table and book for 
keeping a record of calf births, feeding 
rations, and other frequently consulted 

facts.—D. T., Minn. 




























I find washers cut from old thresher 
belts are fine to take up the end play of 
the wheel on farm-wagon axles. I place 
washers on the inside of the wheel and 
fit them snugly in the bell of the wheel. 
These washers become greasy and serve 
the same purpose as a felt washer in a 
bearing. The dirt does not get to the 
axle to take up the grease.—E. F 
M., Nebr. 























To keep my carpenter’s tools free fron 
rust I give them a good coat of automo 
bile wax. Rain or snow will not stay or 
them and they are in good condition 
when wanted again, even when I have 
been out in all kinds of weather.—M. 

t+ ee 
















When cutting gaskets for gas lines 
and vacuum tanks for my tractor, truck, 
and so on, | just take my brace and the 
proper-sized bit for the gasket I want; 
and I have a perfect job in a jiffy.—]. 


F. B., Ind. 














I find that a little valve-grinding com- 
pound on the whetstone makes a faster 
and better job of sharpening an ax 


—R. J. R., Mich. 








To put in window panes I use a flat 
file with full corners 10 to 12 inches long, 
sliding it lightly along on the glass to 
drive the points into the sash. This 
neither scars nor breaks the glass.—S. 


B., Pa. 











To carry a buzzsaw to town to be 
sharpened I use an old tire of suitable 
size. I cut it in two and set the saw 
side it. There is then no danger of getting 
cut or dulling the saw.—J. M. D., Mich. 
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This expression of confidence could 

be found, in almost the same words, 

in hundreds of letters received by the 
Ford Motor Company. 


“I picked a Ford again because every 
Ford car I ever owned gave me a lot 
of service and a lot of satisfaction. 
They did everything I asked, and 
kept on doing it a long, long time. 

“After all, why shouldn’t Ford 
build a good car? He’s built more 
than anybody else—and he’s sold 


more too, 





Ford V-8 Fordor Sedan is 

illustrated above. On the 

right is the De Luxe Ford 
V-8 Tudor Sedan. 













“It’s certainly a good-looking car 


he’s putting out this year. I’d take a 
Ford on looks alone. But do you 
know the main reason I wanted 
Henry Ford to build my new car? 

“Because he did such a mighty 
good job when he built the others 
I bought!” 


Ford Motor Company —Ford, Mercury, 
Lincoln-Zephyr and Lincoln Moter Cers 


FORD V°8 












“When Ford builds ’em 
I know they’re right” 











TOP-VALUE 
FORD FEATURES 


V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER ENGINE — 8 cylin- 
ders give smoothness. Small cylinders 
give economy. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES — Easy-acting — 
quick, straight stops. 


TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COMFORT — New 
flexible roll-edge seat cushions, soft 
transverse springs, double-acting hy- 
draulic shock absorbers. 





STABILIZED CHASSIS — No front-end 
bobbing or dipping. Level starts, 
level stops, level ride. 


SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOFING—Noises 
hushed for quiet ride. 


FORD-BUILT TIRES — Available. Pre- 
cision-made in the world’s most mod- 
ern tire plant. 


LOW PRICES—Advertised prices include 


many items of desirable equipment. 





















































